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CHAPTER I. 

•* Their smiles and censures are to me the same ; 
I care not what they praise or what they blame." 

Van Eegensdorf's accident gave Hilvar- 
dine a breathing space, which she accepted 
in the way she accepted other things, 
daringly, shutting her eyes to future con- 
sequences. But though we shut our eyes, 
we may be just as conscious of the sword 
hanging over us. His silence did not 
reassure her. She constantly asked herself 
what he would do. The last thing she 
looked for was his giving her up without 

a struggle; she knew him too well to 
VOL. n. 21 
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expect that — was even aware that probably 
he meant to hold her the closer. Nor was 
she callous ; she was frightened. But for 
all that, she faced her fear daringly. 

Broken arms, however, get mended in 
time, though Van Regensdorf s own im- 
prudence had more than once flung him 
back. At last he wrote to Hilvardine, 
using exactly the same tone as in former 
days, and expatiating on the happiness of 
seeing her again. When they did meet, 
she was with Johanna, just about to enter 
a shop ; Van Regensdorf was coming across 
a bridge a few yards away. He made no 
attempt to join them, contenting himself 
with a sweeping bow. She was not, how- 
ever, deceived by this reticence ; it appeared 
to her alarmingly significant. At the 
same time, in a certain sense, the first 
meeting was over, and that was something. 
Like others who feel themselves in sorry 
plight, to her time seemed everything; 
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there was no knowing what might not 
turn up. 

Nothing turned up — for a while. Days 
and weeks went by. The professor was a 
good deal at the house. He gave no reason 
for coming, and showed no predilection 
when there, but by little and little Hilvar- 

« 

dine grew to feel that all the sunshine of 
the day lay in his presence, and to feel it 
so strongly that she could not but sup- 
pose that he felt the same. She was 
certain that he admired her : to admire is 
to like, to like is to love — so ran the girl's 
logic. She watched Johanna eagerly, 
owing to a little unacknowledged un- 
easiness ; but Johanna went her quiet way, 
giving no sign of special interest, liking 
Mathius cordially, treating him as a friend, 
and grateful for his friendship, which, 
indeed, made a green spot in her life. His 
manner with her was as quiet as her own ; 
indeed, he seemed rather to belong to the 
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family than to seek to attach himself to 
any one in particular. They had all 
grown to depend upon him, to treat him 
like a good elder brother, and apparently 
he desired nothing better. There was one 
other thing which made life easier at this 
time to Johanna. Arent was absent — called 
away on duty, and not likely to return 
before winter. The feeling of loneliness 
which at first, and in spite of all, was 
oppressive, she found less burdensome 
than the constant wearing expectation of 
meeting him which had for some time kept 
her heart over-strained. There was a quiet 
heroism about Johanna, and no one suffered 
for her sorrow. 

Madame Marken and Hilvardine were 
very good friends. That was a little 
strange, but the sudden attraction developed 
by Madame Marken towards the town 
councillor himself was stranger; Johanna 
fancied he spent even more time with her 
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than he acknowledged to his family. Hil- 
vardine's fancy might be a whim or an 
impulse of contradiction ; as for Frans, she 
supposed that he liked to talk about him- 
self and his own sorrowful feelings, and 
that it was this luxury which his neighbour 
was offering. She would not go on to 
surmise why she offered it, but it gave her 
an uneasy feeling. 

One autumn morning she was in the 
upstairs sitting-room, with the baby, little 
Maria, on her knee. Luce and Hendrik 
were repeating a spelling-lesson. Hilvar- 
dine, having wandered inconsequently in 
and out of the room to the detriment of 
the spelling, sat down at last to the piano. 
The post arrived, and Betje brought a 
letter, and laid it on the table. Johanna, 
taking it up, felt sure that the writing was 
Van Eegensdorfs. 

"It is for you, Hilvardine," she said 
gravely. 
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The girl read it without confusion and 
without comment, went back to the piano, 
and finished her piece. At luncheon she 
announced that she should take Luce and 
Hendrik out. 

" I cannot spare them," said Johanna, 
flushing. 

" Then, I will go by myself," Hilvardine 
answered unconcernedly. 

"Your father does not like you to go 
alone." 

" Doesn't he ? In that case you had 
better let me have the children." 

" Will you not come with me ? " said 
Johanna, with earnestness. " We will 
walk anywhere you like." 

" Not to-day, thank you." 

What was Johanna to do ? She spoke 
to Frans, who told her with some im- 
patience that Madame Marken did not 
think Hilvardine would do anything really 
foolish. It was better to trust her. 
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" Will you tell her so ? I think also it 
would be well to put her on trust/' 

" Really, Johanna, I have neither leisure 
nor heart for these eternal preachings ! I 
leave it all in your hands. Manage her 
yourself." 

" But I am not her father ! " exclaimed 
the other girl, quickly. " Then, you wish 
her to have the children ? ** 

" / wish ! Of course, I don't wish her 
to do anything undesirable ; certainly not. 
I do think it very strange that all these 
decisions should be thrust upon me when 
you know how much I dislike them. 
Madame Marken says " 

" Madame Marken ! " repeated Johanna 
impatiently. He took offence in a 
moment. 

" Madame Marken. Yes, Madame Mar- 
ken, whose judgment is admirable." He 
added emphatically, " I would suggest 
your being more guided by her advice. I 
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don't blame you, but you are certainly 
neither very old nor very experienced/' 

" No, indeed ! " she exclaimed, with 
quick and frank acknowledgment ; "that 
is why I am obliged to fall back on your 
authority, dear Frans. You must not 
begrudge it to me, nor send me to Madame 
Marken or any other stranger. No one 
will do but yourself." 

She spoke playfully, though she felt hurt 
to her heart. And he retorted queru- 
lously — 

" I do not look upon Madame Marken as 
a stranger. I wish you would throw 
yourself more sympathetically into my 
interests." 

She looked blankly at him, turned away, 
and came back. 

" In spite of what you say, I must under- 
stand what I have to do in the present 
aflfair. la Hilvardine to go ? " 

" Unless you can prevent it. I dare sa y 
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it is all a mistake. There may be no 
question of her meeting that young fellow." 

She went away upon this, called Hilvar- 
dine, and told her that her father wished 
the children to go with her. She felt a 
sinking sense of her own insufficiency as 
she spoke ; it appeared to her that she had 
resigned her own happiness for a shadowy 
duty. Only the baby seemed to need her, 
the little golden-haired Maria, who capered 
and kicked for joy whenever she saw 
Johanna. With her in her arms, some 
sweet consolation came into her life. The 
professor that day found her on a footstool 
with the child, and paused at the door to 
watch a picture which appeals to most 
men's hearts. She blushed and struggled 
to her feet. 

" You come in the midst of a great game 
of play ; you must excuse us," she said, 
laughing. 

" How she grows ! " said Mathius. 
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" Does she not ? And she has two teeth 
already. Only think of that at eight 
months old ! " 

" Is it very wonderful ? " asked Mathius, 
humbly. " I should have thought she 
might have had a great many more." 

" At eight months ? Professor Mathius, 
I did not know men were quite so ignorant! 
You will be supposing next that she can 
talk." 

" No, no ; I know better than that. I 
know they always walk long before they 
talk." 

She laughed at this assumption of know- 
ledge so heartily that he felt a magnanimous 
joy in his own gross ignorance. She had 
a very pleasant laugh, and it was not often 
nowadays that it was heard. 

** I shall not commit myself any further. 
Let us turn the subject. Are you alone 
in the house ? " 

" Yes ; Madame van Alphen's mother-in- 
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law — the douairihre — fixed to-day for call- 
ing. She is an old lady, and her visits are 
state ceremonies." 

" Did I see Hilvardine and the children 
near the Oudegracht ? " 

" Probably. They are together." 

" I saw young Van Begensdorf after- 
wards making for the same direction," said 
the professor, hesitatingly. 

" I am sorry," said Johanna, simply. 
She was desirous to save Hilvardine as 
much as she could. Mathius looked on 
the ground ; he was evidently ill at ease. 
" You have something you wish to tell 
me ? " she went on, struck by his face. 

" I do not know that I can do harm or 
good by saying it. But the mother of one 
of the students told me that, from some- 
thing he let drop, she fancies he is enraged 
by her change of treatment." 

" That is nothing," said Johanna quietly. 

" It is a good thing, if you and she will 
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only look at it in that light," he said, 
turning quickly towards her. " The worst 
that he can do may be made harmless, if 
faced bravely." 

" Hilvardine is brave," Johanna replied, 
after a moment's thought. He was silent, 
and she continued — " I am helpless in the 
matter. What do you suppose he will do 
next ? " 

"He is capable, apparently, of threatening 
to hand about her letters," said Mathius, 
his face darkening. 

" Perhaps not of doing it." 

" Perhaps not. I do not know. At 
any rate, you must impress upon her that 
if — if she wishes to have done with the 
affair (I own I should have respected her 
more if she had stuck to it) she must not 
allow herself to be bullied or terrified. Let 
him do his worst." 

Johanna was apparently struck by the 
parenthesis in his speech. 
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"You would have respected her more 
if she had stuck to it ? " she repeated, in 
astonishment. 

Mathius grew red. " Yes," he said. 
And he added, " It would have proved she 
had a heart." 

*' Oh, she has a heart — for one who 
knows the right way of getting at it," said 
Johanna, with a sigh. " However, I will 
impress upon her what you say, if I can. 
I do not understand Hilvardine, and so I 
can help her very little; she thinks I 
interfere. Very likely I was not suffi- 
ciently careful when first I came. Never 
mind that now. The only thing is, as you 
say, to induce her to face this exposure, 
painful as it will be." 

" Exactly. No half-measures. You 
women are so fond of them," he said, with 
a smile. 

It was late in the afternoon before the 
three came in. The day was cold, and 
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the children tired and cross, in spite of 
hopfjes which Hilvardine had taken for 
them, Hilvardine herself looked pale, and 
she was very silent through dinner. After- 
wards the town councillor, who had not 
recovered his temper, went out; he did 
not say where, but his sister suspected 
it was to seek sympathy from Madame 
Marken. She would not allow herself to 
think of what this meant ; it seemed to her 
disloyalty to harbour even the vagrant 
suspicions which qy^tj now and then 
darted across her mind, whether she would 
or no. Besides, at this moment she was 
obliged to keep her thoughts for Hilvar- 
dine's concerns ; she was very anxious that 
no irritation or want of judgment on her 
part should stand in the way. As for the 
professor, she hardly knew whether to 
mention his name or not. She resolved 
to be guided by circumstances. There was 
an hour when Constans or Johanna always 
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went into the nursery to see that all was 
well there. This evening Johanna asked 
her niece to go; it was the moment on 
which she had calculated. A prevision of 
the fact may have struck Hilvardine, and 
Johanna felt it was not propitious when 
she got up as if to follow her sister. 

" The stove has heen over-heated," she 
said, by way of excuse. 

" We will move further from it," said 
Johanna. "Do you mind waiting a few 
minutes ? " 

" That depends," said the girl. But she 
waited, though she would not sit down. 

"I am afraid you will always dislike 
anything I have to say on one subject. 
Even if you do, will you listen, or will you 
let me ask you whether I cannot help you 
a little? Hilvardine, indeed I would do 
so with all my heart." 

" Thank you, I want no help," said Hil- 
vardine proudly. 
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" Are you sure ? If your feelings have 
changed towards Heer van Regensdorf " 

" Thank you ; I repeat that I can arrange 
my own affairs." 

** You refuse to discuss them, or to accept 
advice ? " said Johanna sadly. " Yet, dear 
Hilvardine, your position may be very 
difficult." 

If she had looked up she might have 
noticed a slight spasm of pain strike across 
the girl's face. But she was looking on 
the ground, aod the silence which followed 
seemed that of obstinacy. She went on 
slowly — 

"Let me say only that all your 
friends " 

Hilvardine interrupted her bitterly — 

" I do not wish to hear about my friends. 
Those who are my friends do not meddle ; 
the others may hold what opinions of me 
they choose." 

In spite of this outburst, she would have 
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given worlds to know whether Professor 
Mathius had talked of her, and what he 
had said ; but not through Johanna. And 
Johanna became silent. She was afraid of 
/ doing more harm than good. She was not 
experienced enough to read behind the 
girl's words the heart's longing, or to know 
that she lingered and took up one book 
after another because she was dying to 
hear these despised opinions. 

" Well," said Johanna, sadly, at last, 
" if you will have nothing to do with any 
of us, we cannot help you. I could not 
avoid knowing where you were going to- 
day, and if it had been to break everything 
off, I could have been glad that you went ; 
but " 

"You do not understand," said Hilvar- 
dine impatiently. 

" How can I, if you will place no con- 
fidence in me ? " 

The other did not answer; she went 

/•JOL. II. 22 
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slowly away out of the room. The inter- 
view, indeed, had been one which filled 
her with anxiety, and assured her that 
Van Regensdorf had in no way re- 
linquished his position. On the contrary, 
he had sworn more hotly than ever that 
he would never give her up ; nor had he 
made the least secret of his intention to use 
all means to hold her, even against her 
will, pleading his own passion as excuse. 
He knew, he said, that her present attitude 
was the result of pressure from her friends ; 
her own heart was not capable of such 
fickleness. He made full use of his 
accident, caused by his devotion to her 
family. Her impressions of honour and 
dishonour got hopelessly entangled by his 
pleading, for the baseness which allowed 
him to threaten her with making her 
letters public to any who cared to read 
them, became, to a certain degree, extenu- 
itted in her eyes by the passionate protests 
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that he was ready to be considered base 
and dishonourable, so that by all and any 
means he could keep her as his own. 
Under these threats and these pleadings, 
which he used with some address, Hilvar- 
dine temporized. Mathius, when he was 
talking to Johanna of the dangers to the 
girl if she took such a course, did not for 
a moment realize that it was fear of his 
displeasure which was just now her worst 
adviser. If Willem could be kept from 
carrying out his threats for a time, she 
hoped that something would turn up. She 
remembered a hundred foolish and senti- 
mental expressions in her letters, assur- 
ances that she would never love another, 
which it now seemed to her she must have 
been mad to have written, so completely 
had they faded out of her heart. But, 
read, they would have all the force of 
present reality. She felt as if she must 
gain possession of these letters ; how, she 
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did not know, but certainly not by defying 
Van Regensdorf, which was the only 
course really congenial to her character. 
Alas! across that straight and safer way 
stood the figure of Professor Mathius. 

Yan Regensdorf was cleverer than she, 
and read her thoughts with a smile. He 
was aware that she hoped to cajole him, 
and had a strong idea of who had sup- 
planted him. He very willingly allowed 
her to believe that he might in time be 
persuaded into giving up the letters ; even 
led her on with a hinted suggestion to that 
effect, at which she caught eagerly. He 
made her promise not to break off com- 
munications, with another promise on his 
part that in general he would be content 
with public recognition. If, however, at 
any time he required an interview, she 
engaged to allow him to have it. 

As she walked home she reflected that 
all her heroic resolutions had come to 
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absolute nothing. She could not plume 
herself upon having carried one single 
point victoriously. She sickened at the 
thought of the bonds which were yet 
around her, and which she had not the 
courage to break. It was so strange to 
her that she should be wanting in courage 
that she could scarcely bear the knowledge ; 
yet courage seemed impossible, because it 
meant, or so she thought, heaping scorn 
upon her own head. She was young 
enough to believe that every action of her 
own was imminent to the world, and noted 
in its great book, and before the dread of 
that judgment, the other greater one, with 
its eternal records of right and wrong, 
gave but weak warning. 

Every day, then, she fell further away 
from Willem, but was more careful to 
avoid ofiFending. When she met him — and 
he chose to force her to this oftener than 
she had hoped — she tried by all means to 
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conciliate him ; he meanwhile flattering her 
with half-promises about the letters. She 
was never without a hope that the next 
time she saw him he would make them 
over to her. 

And meanwhile autumn and winter 
crept on, in the grey dress which some- 
times clothes them in the Netherlands. 
The blue or pearly mists which soften and 
make tender all its vast expanse of flat 
distance took more solid and sombre form ; 
fogs rose from the water, the canals were 
dreary in aspect, the trees wanted the 
gorgeous colouring of a dryer atmosphere, 
and their leaves drifted into dank heaps. 
Winter stole on with chill prognostications 
in the shadow which fell before. The 
gardens were emptied of their flowers; 
the sense of loss touched even what beauty 
remained with melancholy. 

But with December frost brought more 
brightness, and Santa Claus excited the 
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children into wild delight. It is not only 
the children who turn the sixth of December 
into a festival ; the Dutch make it a great 
day for giving and receiving presents, and 
for a long while before the house is full of 
conspiracies, the domestic air thick with 
secrets. On this particular day both Jo- 
hanna and Hilvardine received presents, 
without being able certainly to say who 
was the giver of each. Johanna's was 
a finely bound copy of Thomas a Kempis ; 
Hilvardine's a beautiful bouquet. Johanna 
wondered, blamed herself, yet wondered 
again, whether it had been sent by Ar6nt ; 
Hilvardine wondered, hoped, and finally 
decided that Mathius had provided the 
bouquet. 
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CHAPTER II. 

" Shrilly the skater^s iron rings." 

Winter this year in the Netherlands adr 
vanced gradually, but severely. Except 
in the North, there is often much less of 
ice and snow than is popularly supposed 
in this country. The idea that it is a 
common occurrence for the people to 
skate all over the land is a delusion ; as 
in England, severe winters are rather 
the exception than the rule. This year^ 
however, the exception reigned; and after 
sharp premonitory pinches of frost, it 
came with a long spell in January, 
ushered in by an exceedingly heavy fall 
of snow. The canals were frozen to such 
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an extent that traffic was seriously in- 
terfered with, and the ice-bound trek- 
schuyts huddled together, their cabins 
roofed with snow like arctic huts, and 
their chimneys sending up steady columns 
of grey smoke. The world, indeed, was 
full of beautiful harmonies of white and 
grey; the sun shone, the frost sparkled, 
a general gaiety was abroad. It was a 
pleasant change from the raw, damp cold 
which sometimes strikes to the very bones 
in this land of waterways. Skating, of 
course, became the favourite amusement, 
but there were also large sleighing 
parties. A rendezvous was given at 
some village, where a sort of indoor picnic 
was held, and as on these occasions, 
so long as a married lady is there 
to act as chaperon, a gentleman may 
invite a young lady to drive with him, 
there is a general relaxation of the 
sterner laws of etiquette. Naturally, the 
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students are leading spirits at these 
picnics. 

Johanna and Hilvardine were both 
skating one afternoon, when the pro- 
fessor, who was passionately fond of the 
exercise, scudded up to them. 

"Are you going to the Schuylen's 

picnic ? " he asked. Johanna shook her 
head; but Hilvardine, colouriug a little, 

answered that she had accepted. She- 
rarely mentioned her engagements to her 
aunt, and she knew, from some curt 
remarks made by Mathius, that he dis- 
approved of her practice. He chose to 
ignore her now, addressing himself still 
to Johanna. " I hoped I might have had 
the pleasure of taking you in my sleigh. 
You have never yet gone with me." 

"I should have liked it," said Johanna 
frankly, " but, you see, I am not asked. 
Will you take Hilvardine instead ? " 

"Perhaps she has already made her 
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engagements," said Mathius, drily. As 
she was silent, he added, "If not, I 
shall be happy." 

Hilvardine's heart beat with delight. 
**I am quite free," she said. 

"In that case " He finished his 

sentence with a bow. " The start, I 
believe, is to be at eleven. If this sharp 
cold continues you will require all your 
wraps, though I know the Freule Johanna 
thinks of every one's wants." 

Hilvardine's happiness was too great for 
her to resent this as she might otherwise 
have done; she even felt a little grateful 
to Johanna; But with her joy there 
was a background of alarm. Willem 
would certainly be at the picnic, and it 
was equally certain that he would not 
yield her without a struggle. She could 
only trust to the chapter of accidents, 
and meanwhile avoid a meeting with all 
her might. For this reason she kept close 
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to Johanna. The professor skated with 
them for a time. People walked about on 
the ice, and chatted with more adventu- 
rous friends ; others lined the banks. The 
scene was very bright and cheerful. All 
the delicate network of the trees which 
bordered the canal stood out in exquisite 
tracery against a soft grey sky; the sun 
gleamed redly ; bright colours were dotted 
about. A frozen-out ferryman, who gene- 
rally worked a brisk trade at the point 
where a couple of great windmills make 
a picturesque feature at an angle of the 
canal, stood looking disconsolately at his 
lost traffic, and wished with all his heart 
for a thaw. Here and there an im- 
promptu party would be formed to go 
off to some village a few miles distant, the 
network of canals making this an easy 
matter. 

Johanna, who had been talking to a 
young lady, suddenly looked up and gave 
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an exclamation of pleasure. Cootje, her 
husband, and her father the burgomaster, 
were by her side. 

"It was irresistible," Cootje explained. 
" At the Hague Bernhard and I are 
obliged to be on our best behaviour, so 
we have come down here to enjoy our- 
selves. Oh, you are nicer here, I assure 
you ! I am trying to persuade Bernhard 
to make a little skating tour, but he is 
dreadfully lazy; he fusses as much about 
the things we should have to carry as if 
we were going to the North Sea. How- 
ever, if only the ice will hold, I do not 
despair," 

" No, you need seldom despair of having 
your own way," said Johanna, with a 
smile. 

^' Par exemple, do you know what I 
intend you all to do now, the pro- 
fessor, Hilvardine, and you, Johanna ? 
You are to come back with us. There 
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is plenty of time before dark, and you 
have no idea how beautiful it is upon the 
trekvecht No, Johanna ; you need not 
barricade yourself behind the children. 
Const,ans will look after them like a 
motheriy hen. Come ! " 

** I suggest an improvement," said Heer 
van Oord. " Stay and dine with us. 
It is fine moonlight, and Bernhard and 
I will escort you back. If you have 
never skated by moonlight, let me assure 
you the sensation is worth experiencing." 

"I am willing," said Mathius. "It is 
a free day with me." 

Hilvardine was glad for two reasons — 
first, because the present pleasure was a 
delight; secondly, because it removed her 
fear of meeting Van Regensdorf. Con- 
stans was found, put under the charge 
of friends, and weighted with her message, 
and the others skated away together, 
Cootje and Johanna behind. 
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"Now tell me all you can," said the 
former, emphatically. " How goes it with 
everybody ? What have you been doing ? 
Look at me, Johanna. Well, you are 
better to look at than when last I saw 
you, and that is something. But your 
letters are unsatisfactory productions. 
Don't keep your next lover on that barren 
food for longer than you can help." 

" Cootje ! " 

" Well ? " 

"I think you have grown the least 
little bit " 

** Vulgar ? Oh, no, my dear ; I am 
only unbending after my superfine Hague 
manners. Johanna ! " 

" Yes ? " 

"I am going to shock you terribly by 
my next suggestion." 

" Don't suggest, then." 

" Oh, how little you know me ! Can 
you say that I ever in the least minded 
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shocking you? But this is a little be- 
yond." 

« I am not going to gratify you by 
asking questions. Look at the cathedral 
tower ; when did you see anything so 
beautiful?" 

" Half an hour ago, my dear ; for it 
was just this point of view which sug- 
gested the impression I am offering you. 
We stopped here to speak to Madame de 
Handyck when Heer Steen passed by." 

" He had walked round from the Stads- 
huis to see the skating. He does not 
skate himself." 

" Probably." 

" Well, is that all ? " said Johanna, 
impatiently. 

" No ; it is only half." 

"Cootje, you are in your most teasing 
mood. What have you to say ? " 

" The other half of my impression was 
Madame Marken." 
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There was a dead silence ; Jotanna had 
her head turned away. The two friends 
skated swiftly along, under bridges, round 
comers. Cootje did not know what her 
speech would bring forth, but presently 
Johanna slackened speed. 

" Do you think such a thing possible ? '* 
she said in a low anxious voice. Madame 
van Weede perceived at once that the 
idea was not absolutely new to her. 

"Why not?" she answered. 

"To me it seems simply incredible." 

" That he should marry at all, or that 
he should marry Madame Marken ? " 

"^Both, I believe,'* said Johanna, in the 
same tone. 

"I don't know about Madame Marken. 
She is not the woman I can fancy 
choosing for a wife, but she may have 
her virtues. As to his marrying, my 
dear Johanna, you had better prepare 
yourself; it is certainly inevitable." 

VOL. II. 23 
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"This is January; Clara has not yet 
heen dead a twelvemonth, and we are 
deciding on her successor," said Johanna 
hitterly. Madame van Weede was silent. 
Presently Johanna continued. " It is im- 
possible! We must be doing him an 
injustice. He wants change of thought, 
and she can be very entertaining when it 
pleases her. What would become of 
Hilvardine ? " 

" It may be imaginary, as you say, 
but if it comes to pass, I don't think it 
would be an unmixed evil." 

" Cootje ! " 

"No. She will not make a bad step- 
mother, you will see." 

"Don't let us say any more," said Jo- 
hanna, sighing. But she immediately 
added, "Do you suppose that Professor 
Mathius, or any one else, has thought of 
such a possibility?" 

"Not to my knowledge." 
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" I think he would have told me/' She 
€aid this ponderingly. 

"He is intimate with Heer Steen, is 
he not ? " asked Cootje, glancing at her. 

"He has always been a good deal at 
the house. He is an excellent friend." 
And then she spoke of his offer to drive 
Hilvardine. "It is a relief to me," she 
went on, " because I am afraid of young 
Yan Eegensdorf becoming prominent again 
on such occasions. But Hilvardine seemed 
pleased." 

" It is a pity you are not going yourself; 
you would have enjoyed the drive." 

" Yes ; and Professor Mathius was good 
enough to ask me first. But, you see, I 
am not invited. And, after all, Cootje, 
perhaps I ought not to leave home; per- 
haps I should not have come with you to- 
day. Of course, it is dull for Frans, and 
the children overpower him. He has not 
the knack of managing them." 
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" Perhaps, in fact, you ought not to 
think of yourself except in the light of 
duenna, housekeeper, governess, and nurse. 
At twenty-eight you certainly should have 
accepted those interesting roles with all 
your heart. I am ashamed of your frivolity 
in skating " 

*'Are you prepared to walk for half a 
mile ? " interrupted Monsieur van Oord,. 
coming back. 

The conversation became general, and 
gained a great deal of gaiety ; the invigo- 
rating air, the delight of exercise, put them 
all into good spirits, and sent forebodings 
into the background. Johanna had not 
laughed and chattered so freely for many 
a long day. There was a little quaintly 
humorous corner of her nature which she 
did not often turn towards inspection, but 
which on this day came forward, and the 
others were in a mood to second her. If 
there was nothing to get mirth out of, they 
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laughed at its absence. Sometimes they 
walked, sometimes they skated; and the 
irehcechty when they reached it, was 
thronged with happy parties as merry 
^s themselves, who turned to look at 
Madame van Weede in her beautiful furs, 
^nd at Hilvardine's brilliant beauty, and 
«miled sympathetically at the sight. They 
were people from the village and houses 
near, and Hilvardine had no fear of 
meeting with Willem van Regensdorf 
among them. The professor looked with 
pleasure at Johanna's evident exhilaration. 
He set it down to Madame van Weede's 
presence, and would not interfere between 
the friends; generally, therefore, Hilvar- 
dine found him at her side. Bernhard van 
Weede was a fine, tall young fellow, with 
a curly head, and an open, frank expres- 
sion. He adored his wife, and was as 
completely under her orders as her father 
had been. It was well for Cootje that she 
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had a good heart which nothing could 
spoil, for fortune had done its best. 

To-day, at any rate, she was bent upon 
spoiling Johanna. Johanna was the centre^ 
was petted, was f^ted. The cook received 
orders to make her favourite pudding, the- 
gardener to gather her particular flowers. 
Hilvardine opened her eyes at all this 
Ijomage, which Johanna took with frankly 
expressed alnusement. It was a change 
from her brother's house, where she was 
certainly noi feted. 

"She shall have all I can give her,"' 
Cootje announced to the professor in the^ 
evening. 

" She deserves it," he replied gravely. 

" Ah, you begin to appreciate her," said 
Cootje. 

It must be owned this was an inde- 
fensible attack, and so Mathius appeared 
to consider it. 

"I?" he said, flushing. "I? Do you 
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mean to say you ever doubted that I 
had a sincere admiration for the Freulo 
Johanna ? '' 

" Oh, sincere admiration ! " repeated 
Cootje, with a little pout. "There is as 
ceremonious a sound about such an expres- 
sion as if you had never emerged from the 
grand manners of the last century. Don't 
you think it necessary to ask her to dance 
a minuet ? " 

"He was looking at her curiously; it 
seemed as if he were going to speak, when 
her husband came up. 

"We are to start almost immediately. 
Mademoiselle Steen is anxious to return." 

"* And I am not to go ? It is horrible ! " 
said Cootje, taking his arm. " Marriage is 
a state of tyranny." 

Yet she reflected a great deal on how 
Johanna might enter that state. She 
wanted to get her away from the Steen 
household, and she had a spiteful desire 
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that Captain Wrangel should see her 
valued by another. Johanna little thought, 
as they skimmed along over the white ice, 
what conspiracies were weaving about her 
in Cootje's fertile brain. She thought of 
little at this moment beyond delight in all 
things round her ; and, indeed, it would 
have been difficult to have avoided falling 
under the influence of its subtile charm. 
The moon had not yet risen, but the sky 
was brilliant with stars, and the sky in 
the Netherlands seems more imposing and 
encircling than it does anywhere else in 
these latitudes. Near the horizon a faint 
mist gave the lower stars an air of supreme 
size and of tremulous glory; while Orion, 
with his sword and his belt and his dogs, 
strode boldly across the heavens. Such an 
illumination afforded as much light as 
was needed. But earthly lights were not 
wanting, and sparkled gaily out of win- 
dows and doors ; even here and there upon 
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the ice, where some prudent wayfarer had 
provided himself with a lantern. These 
little travelling glittering points, it must 
he owned, added an exceeding beauty of 
their own. Now the little party skated 
along a broad canal, on either side of 
which rose, in exquisite feathery masses, 
a darkness of trees. Again they were in 
one where nothing broke the flat and 
solemn stretch of horizon — except, perhaps, 
a windmill or two, flinging their gaunt 
arms towards the sky — ^where they met no 
other skaters, and hushed their voices, feel- 
ing something unearthly in the solitude, 
in the strange swiftness of their own 
movement, and in the ghostly whiteness 
under their feet. Presently they were in 
the world again, among frozen-up barges, 
adding their lights, many of them, to the 
picturesqueness of things, with houses 
thickening; and then, dominant over the 
lower world, the great tower of the cathe- 
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dral rising gravely and serenely towards, 
the stars. Never, perhaps, before had it 
seemed so impressive, never had its mes- 
sage fallen more solemnly than now when 
all its details were shrouded from view, 
and only the up-springing and soaring 
lines carried the human hearts below 
irresistibly to heaven. 

They were all silent, all to some extent 
under the serious influence of the night,, 
though it naturally touched them in dif- 
ferent degrees, from the burgomaster, who 
found his thoughts drawn, he knew not 
how, to the wife who long ago had passed 
into the silent land, and now seemed once 
again so near him that he could have 
fancied her at his side, — to Johanna, whose 
soul shook off all the trouble and fret of 
past days, and sang a glad hymn of praise 
for good wliich had been too much for- 
gotten. They were all silent; but she 
had a feeling that Mathius, who was close 
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to her, was sharing her thoughts. It 
seemed as if words were unnecessary, and 
that all was clear without them. Perhaps 
in the night, when the din of earth is 
hushed, finer perceptions than our ordinary 
work-a-day senses stir within us. At any 
rate, never before had she been so con* 
scious of a thrill of sympathy which ran 
through her. When they had left the 
ice, and were walking through the familiar 
streets, where people were abroad, muflBled 
up, and moving quickly, they seemed to 
have fallen into the commonplace world 
again ; but presently, as they stood face to 
face with the great tower and advanced 
into its shadow, the deeper impressions 
came silently back and once more hushed 
their speech. The moon had by this time 
risen, and threw her clear light against 
and through the lantern at the top of the 
tower ; but all the lower part was gravely 
shrouded in darkness, and only a little 
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lamp under the arch cast a feeble ray of 
light upon their way. Darkness, which 
thus swallowed up all the obstrusive 
details, gave also an air of mysterious 
vastness to the whole. To be alone under 
the stars with some great work is to 
receive an undying impression. No one 
spoke until they had emerged from the 
arches, and were crossing the open space 
lying between the two fragments of the 
•cathedral; then the burgomaster shook 
himself, and perhaps shook off a feeling. 

** A gloomy place ! " he said. " If the 
townspeople have to pass through it, it 
might be more cheerfully lit. I must talk 
to Heer Steen about that." 

" A wonderful place," said Johanna in 
:a low voice to the professor. " I am glad 
to have been here." 

"I come often," he answered; "but it 
is always new, and always full of sugges- 
tions. If there is something more than 
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common in its expression this evening, 
you must remember that we have come to 
it in a sufficiently fantastic manner. It 
is not every night that it can be ap- 
proached on skates by starlight." 

" Happily, no," said Johanna. " Let us 
keep it a white night." 

As she spoke, high up in the air above 
them the carillons smote the silence of th& 
night with their silvery sounds. Clear, 
sweet, and pure the notes came dropping 
down, the notes of an old chorale, but so 
penetrating and so unearthly that it 
needed little imagination to believe that it 
was the echo of some eternal or heavenly 
song of peace. When it ceased they were 
out in the paved street ; the cathedral lay 
behind them ; the moon shone on white 
roofs ; the snow crackled under their feet. 
Johanna and Mathius walked side by side, 
silent again, though the others had found 
their tongues. When they parted, it was. 
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still silently, but the strong clasp of his 
hand was perhaps intended instead of 
words. 
She found herself thinking of it. 
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CHAPTEB III. 

" At lover's perjuries. 
They say, Jove laughs." 

The next morning Johanna was arranging 
her storeroom, and Constans, whose 
housewifely nature was strongly developed, 
had come in, and was husily engaged in 
replenishing the neat green trommeltjes 
ranged along the wall, with sugar, sago, 
and all the diflFerent stores. Constans' 
talk had a fashion of trickling along in an 
even stream which produced little impres- 
sion and required little interruption; Jo- 
hanna was vaguely conscious that she was 
moralizing upon the weather, the skating, 
the sleighs, and the wolf-skins of Madame 
van Hoopt. She lost the thread of the 
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discourse after a while, and was brought 
suddenly back to it by the sound of the 
professor's name. 

" Do you really suppose that Hilvardine 
will marry him, Aunt Johanna?" asked 
Constans, making a careful little course 
for the sifted sugar to travel from the 
paper bag into its trommeltje. " He is 
older than she, to be sure, but that does 
not so much matter ; the Baron de Greef 
married Maria, and he was much older. 
It is only that — that he is the professor, 
and we have known him always, and it 
would seem so odd." 

" What are you talking about ? " cried 
Johanna, amazed. "Hilvardine and Pro- 
fessor Mathius ! Have you lost your wits, 
Constans? Or who has been gossiping- 
to you in such a ridiculous manner ? " 

" Oh, no one," replied Constans, not in 
the least offended — " no one has been 
talking about it; it would not be likely 
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they would talk to me. But, you know, 
he does come here a great deal, and I am 
sure that Hilvardine is glad when he 
comes. Don't you see how seldom she 
puts on her old dresses now ? She will 
want a new one long before mine is worn 

m 

out. And then, she talks about him so 
much. She always remembers what he 
says, and she liked going to Madame van 
Weede's yesterday, though you know she 
does not like Madame van Weede herself. 
I wonder she doesn't, for I do so much ; 
but she doesn't, and yet yesterday '* 

" Yesterday naturally she enjoyed the 
skating. My dear Constans, I thought 
you had more sense than to build such an 
edifice out of such feeble materials. I am 
certain that the person who would be the 
most astonished if she heard you is 
Hilvardine herself." 

<' Oh no,'* said Constans, transferring 
her attentions to a packet of rice ; " I am 
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sure she thinks about it very ofken. If 
you only knew how pleased she is to be 
going in his sleigh ! " 

" That is very probable," said Johanna, 
laughing. " I think we are both rather 
silly, to be talking in this manner. Come, 
come, everything is in suflSciently high 
order to please even you ; and if I am not 
on the spot to hear Luce's spelling the 
moment it is ready, it will certainly have 
passed out of her head by the end of five 
minutes." 

" One minute, Aunt Johanna — the 
mustard-can ! " 

" What of it ? " 

" It is turned the wrong way." 

"Heaven bless you for a true, orderly 
little Dutch maiden!" exclaimed Johanna 
merrily, as she made the necessary altera- 
tion. "Now all is complete, and if you 
want to bribe Hendrik into goodness to- 
day, you may promise him snow pancakes." 
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" Ah, I am hungry already ; I wish it 
were dinner-time," said Constans, going 
off with an air of stolid satisfaction. 
Johanna paused for a moment at the 
garden door before going upstairs. It 
was bitterly cold; icicles were hanging 
from the balcony where the sun of yester- 
day had a little thawed the snow. To-day 
there was no sun; only a heavy pall of 
grey clouds, from which shivering little 
flakes of snow every now and then 
fluttered down. As she stood there she 
heard the cathedral bells chiming the hour, 
:and the old chorale letting drop its sweet, 
hesitating notes. It had not the unearthly 
oharm of the previous night, it was more 
human, less spiritual, but it served to 
bring back thoughts which the night had 
fiwakened. As she remembered them, the 
professor seemed inextricably bound into 
their network ; some subtile assurance that 
a sympathetic force had been at work 
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between himself and her, was not wanting. 
Then came the recollection of Constans^ 
words, which she had despatched with a 
laugh. Instead of laughing again, she set 
herself to ponder whether there were any 
grounds for the notion, and, as she went 
on, surprised herself by finding more than 
she had expected. She began to perceive 
that Hilvardine's moods were gentler and 
more attractive when he was present, and 
that it was not unusual for her to quote 
his sayings as having some authority. As 
for Mathius himself, he had often remarked 
upon the girl's beauty, which, as she 
reflected, was enough to prove the direction 
of a man's fancy, besides accounting for it. 
It was true that she felt a certain dis* 
inclination for the idea, for which she 
took herself to task, since, after all the 
anxiety Hilvardine had caused, such a 
disposal of her was in the highest degree 
desirable. Perhaps the idea of Mathius 
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as the means of disposal did not seem so 
much to his advantage; but certainly he 
was of an age at which he could judge for 
himself, and, it must be allowed, he knew 
all that could be said against Hilvardine, 
Johanna promised herself to be on the 
watch for the future, and so turned away 
from the icicles and the somewhat chilling 
prospect. 

She found herself recurring to the new 
idea which had been flashed upon her so 
often that she became quite impatient 

with herself. It was true that Hilvardine 

« 

was in excellent spirits, except when any 
one foretold a fall of snow ; it was also true 
that she was at great pains with her dress, 
and that a new hat made its appearance 
in an incredibly short space of time. 
These, however, were signs which could 
not strictly be considered as evidence. Th6 
professor' did not come to the Steens' that 
day, but Hilvardine spoke of having seen 
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him. Johanna was the least little bit dis- 
appointed : she told herself that here would 
have been an opportunity for observations. 

After all the fears, the morning of the 
picnic dawned full of promise — a crisp 
sunshiny day, with blue mists filling up 
the corners, and sparkling frost every- 
where. Johanna had intended going with 
Hilvardine to the rendezvous^ and seeing 
the start of the dozen or so sleighs. But 
Luce was ailing and cross, and she did not 
like to leave her. She sent Hendrik and 
Constans, therefore, alone with Hilvardine, 
and, as it was already settled who was to 
drive her, felt no uneasiness, and was only 
sorry to have missed a pretty sight. 

If Hilvardine herself had other mis- 
givings," she kept them resolutely under. 
She walked quickly, and yet took the 
longest way, much to Hendrik's disgust, 
as he wished for a close examination of 
every sleigh, and saw no amusement in 
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these out-of-tlie-way and unfrequented 
streets of his sister's choice. He grumbled, 
therefore, but got no good, for Hilvardine 
had a clear design in her head of avoiding 
inconvenient meetings until all had been 
arranged, and kept both eye and ear 
keenly on the watch wherever an opening 
in the streets gave an opportunity for an 
^icounter. 

. In front of the Schuylens' house there 
was a broad open space where the hard 
snow was well trampled down, and where 
already some half a dozen sleighs were 
collected, the horses with bells and gay 
trappings, and the sleighs themselves 
looking like gaily decorated, fur-lined 
nests. Hilvardine oast a hasty glance 
upon them. She saw nothing of the 
professor, or of Yan Eegensdorf s fine bear- 
skins, and she ran quickly up the stairs, 
with the hope of avoiding impfeasant 
meetrngs until it was too late for inter- 
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ference. The room seemed full of people 
and of young eager voices. 

"Here is another," said Minna Schuylen, 
who had a little fuss of preparation about 
her. " Mamma, Hilvardine has come ; we 
shall soon all have collected." 

" That is well," said Madame Schuylen. 
"The day is beautiful, but one is afraid 
of a change coming on, and I have no 
wish to be whirled home in a snow-storm. 
Let us see, who goes with who ? " 

" I am to have the pleasure of driving 
the Freule Minna," said a dark, thin 
young man with a retreating forehead, 
who for the last ten minutes had been 
anxiously engaged in drawing on a pair 
of irreproachable gloves. 

"Very well; only take care of her," 
said her mother, smiling. " Baron, you 
are to be burdened with me ; and Jan will 
be sure to take Eolina Vanderbilt. 
Hilvardine, have you a charioteer?" 
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" Professor Mathius will drive me/' said 
Hilvardine. Why didn't he come ? 

"Oh, then you will do very well/* 
Madame Schuylen said, with a slight air 
of relief in her tone. She had given way 
to her daughter's entreaties to ask Hilvar- 
dine, but she had not been without her 
anxieties, since her son had insisted upon 
including young Van Regensdorf. Now, 
however, it all seemed to have settled itself 
in the most orthodox manner. Nothing 
could be better or more appropriate than 
that the professor, whom every one re- 
spected, should take Hilvardine. She put 
^ little warmer touch of cordiality into her 
manner at once, as she inquired whether 
she were well wrapped up. " We will all 
go downstairs and see about the start. 
By that time the missing members will 
have arrived." 

" Yes, let us go," sighed Minna, looking 
at her dark young man with a mixture of 
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apprehension and pleasure. He was very 
rich, and his sleigh was the finest of all^ 
but he could not drive. As they went 
down she whispered to her brother^ 
" Jan, do you think it is safe ? " 

" Well, I wouldn't be you," was the 
encouraging reply. '*Look out for a soft 
drift." 

" Some one must really start," said 
Madame Schuylen, bustling up, "or we 
shall be all day in getting off. Come, 
Minna, you had better lead the way." 

Hilvardine was standing on the edge 
of the group, and a little in the shadow 
of the doorway, when her arm was 
touched. She turned round and saw Van 
Regensdorf. 

" I could not get away before ; I have 
been raging," he said. "Here is my 
sleigh — to the left. Come at once, and 
we shall be out of the crowd." 

She drew back quickly. 
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"I can't, ^ou are too late; I have 
promised." 

" Promised ? — ^to any one but me ? That 
is nonsense. Besides, it is easy enough to 
say you made a mistake. Come, be 
quick ! " 

"I cannot. I have been engaged for 
days for this drive." 

His face darkened. 

" You are engaged to me for all such 
drives. Whom have you been promising ?" 

She compressed her lips. 

" Who ? " he repeated. 

" It is only Professor Mathius," she said, 
in a low voice. 

'' Only ! " He laughed. " Oh, I knew 
very well who it was. But I am n6t going 
to give you up to him or any one else* 
Come ! " ' 

"I will not," said the girl angrily* 
" Don't you understand that it is all 
settled?" 
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"Ah, but there was a previous agreement. 
Well, wait, if you please, but you may 
make up your mind that I shall have a 
xow with your professor as ^oon as he 
appears." 

Hilvardine bit her lips; the blood had 
mounted to her face, but he was quite 
aware that at his words she glanced fear- 
fully round before she said, in a quick 
whisper— 

" You are mean, ungenerous '* 

" You can pay me those compliments as 
we go along. Not that I am in any 
hurry." 

He folded his arms and leant coolly 
against the house. She moved a few steps 
away ; then came hurriedly back, and said 
in an agitated voice — 

" Have it as you please. You are going 
the way to make me hate you." 

" Now, the injustice of that ! I am quite 
willing to wait and oflFer an explanation." 
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" No, no ; come ! " cried Hilvardine, in 
her turn, " Where is your sleigh ? " 

**Here, round the comer. Here is 
Schuylen, who will tell them we are gone 



on. 



"Are you oflF?" said good-humoured 
Jan, loimging up. " People won't make 
a start. But I thought the Freule Hilvar- 
dine was going with Professor Mathius ? " 

** If he doesn't come, he can't expect her 
to wait all day," said Van Regensdorf, 
stepping into the sleigh and gathering up 
his reins. " Say she is gone." 

" All right," said Jan, tucking the furs 
round Hilvardine. "Rolina and I come 
last. Hold hard a moment!" he added, 
laying a hand on the reins. 

*^ What now ? " said Willem impatiently. 

" I see the professor. Perhaps the Freale 
would wish to change ? " 

*' Make him, my compliments! " exclaimed 
the other, with a laugh and a cut of the 
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whip which sent his horse flying over the 
snow. "I hate meddlesome people," he 
remarked the next moment ; " they always- 
suggest the wrong thing." 

Hilvardine was silent with mortification. 
As the horses sprang forward she caught 
a glimpse of Mathius' face, and already 
bitterly repented the step she had taken. 
If she had but been brave and stood reso- 
lutely by her engagement, Yan Eegensdorf 
might have quieted down, and avoided the 
shame of a scene. But she could not be 
sure. There was an angry look of com- 
pression about his lips which she had 
learned to know meant mischief, and which 
she dreaded. It mastered even her anger. 
When at last he looked round with a quick 
^^ Well ? " she forced herself to answer — 
" What does ' Well ? ' mean ? " 
"I am waiting for the pleasant things 
you mean to pour down on my unfortunate 
head." 
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" Why did you not choose a companion 
who would be more agreeable ? " 

" I could not. Angry or amiable, there 
is no one like you. You know my feelings, 
Hilvardine." 

" I share them with others, however ! " 
she said scornfully. 

" Who has said that of me ? " he asked 
angrily. "But you need not answer; it 
is your dear professor, no doubt. I owe 
him a good deal, and I will pay my debts 
one day, I assure you." 

"You are mistaken," Hilvardine said 
hastily. " The professor does not take the 
trouble to discuss your character." 

" Doesn't he ? He's too magnificent for 
that sort of work, I suppose ? " 

" He is too good and too different from 
you, if that is what you mean," was the 
reply, in a low, strained voice. 

"Oh yes, that is what I mean," said 
Van Regensdorf, with a disagreeable smile. 
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He was a first-rate whip, but during these 
last sentences he had fretted the horses 
into wild excitement. They passed all the 
other sleighs; Minna Schuylen gave a 
little scream as they dashed by. Hilvar- 
dine cared nothing for the danger, if there 
were any; the quick motion suited her 
present mood, and had it been possible she 
would have added to their speed. The 
rush of keen air made all the blood tingle 
in her veins. 

" Let us end all this. What good is there 
in it ? " she said abruptly. " Even you 
must understand by this time that things 
can never be different. Why can't you 
cease to persecute me ? " 

^' You called it loving six months ago." 

" They irritated me into it.'* 

*^ Thank you. Perhaps you are irritating 
me with the same effect." 

*'Tou are a man, I believe," she said 
contemptuously. 
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" Am I ? " he said, with a certain savage 
tone in his voice. " By Heavens, you 
are teaching me what a woman can be ! " 
As he spoke he struck the oflF horse sharply, 
and both animals bolted forwards. There 
was a fierce struggle of a few minutes, in 
which the sleigh swerved from one side 
to another; presently they were under 
control again. Van Regensdorf looked 
down at Hilvardine, who had neither 
changed colour nor moved. *'I believe 
that did not frighten you in the least," 
he said, with a kind of reluctant admira- 
tion. 

" That ? No," she said, without any 
sign of relief ♦ 

Van Regensdorf looked a moment 
longer; then caught her to him and 
kissed her with vehemence. It was but 
a moment, and no one was in sight. 
In these parties etiquette demanded that 
the sleighs should keep pretty well to- 

voL. n. 25 
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gether; Van Eegensdorf had outstripped 
them all. 

"Forgive me! It was irresistible!" 
he said, in a whisper. 

" Forgive you ! " she said scornfully. 
" You are a coward ! " 

" Take care ! I am in the mood to leave 
the picnic to your professor, and to go 
driving on and on with you by my side. 
What do you say ? " 

He had frightened her at last ; she gave 
him a quick look of terror. He laughed. 

"What! you would not like it? You 
must be more civil to me, then, my Hilvar- 
dine, and not torment a poor devil to 
extremities. Think of all the hard things 
you have heaped on my head ; not you, 
though. That's my consolation." 

" Oh, why don't you believe ? " she cried, 
breathing quickly. " It is I, I, I — ^no- 
body else ! What can I do to prove it ? " 

" Oh, you do your best," he said coolly. 
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"I suppose I am naturally of an un- 
believing nature. Or else I am so beauti- 
fully confiding — remembering the past and 
your expressions, which were so different." 

" What do you want ? " she exclaimed 
desperately. "Aren't you content with 
humiliating me in the eyes of the world ? 
What will Madame Schuylen think now, 
when I had told her I was going with 
another person ? What will they all say 
at your driving away from the rest ? " 

"Let them think and say what they 
like," he returned carelessly. " What care 
we ? Do you suppose I am going on 
for ever with not so much as a crumb 
flung to my share ? You forget our com- 
pact." 

"You forget your part in it. Where 
are my letters ? " 

" Oh, safe enough. You need not trouble 
yourself about them." 

" But you promised." 
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" Some time or other — to be sure." 

" Oh ! " cried Hilvardine, writhing, 
" have yon no hononr ? " 

" You have assured me I have not. All 
those fine sentiments you reserve for your 
professor's credit. Who knows what I 
might do with better treatment ? " 

" I am here with you to-day," she said, 
in a low voice. She would have added 
**I have submitted to an insult," but she 
dared not. She was beginning to feel 
oppressed with the fear of how Mathius and 
Van Regensdorf would meet. Mathius 
was not the man to bear to-day's actions 
tamely. For herself, it was unlikely he 
would ever speak to her again. How could 
things have been worse if she had let her 
lover do his worst? Yet a throb in her 
heart as she said this to herself made 
her feel as if there were something worse ; 
as if, by temporizing and holding the helm, 
she might yet save her vessel from the 
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rocks. She forced herself to say, "Don't 
let us quarrel." 

" You will not accuse me of wishing it," 
said he, with a laugh. " It appears to me 
I am the very model of patience. How- 
ever, I echo your words — don't let us 
quarrel ; on the contrary, let us enjoy our- 
selves, and forget all those disturbers of 
our peace behind." 

" Only do not leave them so very far 
behind," she said, in a gentler tone. " Your 
horses are quieter now, and it will not be 
pleasant to find ourselves at Soesdyk long 
before the others." 

" I like to be first," he said, checking 
them but slightly. " Hilvardine, what 
will you give me for those letters ? An- 
other kiss ? " 

She bit her lip almost through. The 
horrible humiliation of her yoke seemed 
unendurable. Yet she dared not fling it 
off. She said in a low voice — 
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** Be generous, Willem." 

" Oh, I am obliged to make hard and 
fast compacts with you now, and if I did 
not know whom I have to thank for it, 
I should be implacable. You haven't 
answered me." 

" Perhaps — I don't know." 

She turned away her face, crimson. 

"^Perhaps I don't know,'" he 

mimicked, with a laugh. " My pretty 
Hilvardine, you must speak more decidedly 
than that. However, I will think it 
over. What would you say now if I 
told you the letters were on me— in my 
pocket ? " 

She drew a long breath, and looked at 
him with an intensity before which his 
eyes fell. 

" Ah," she said, turning away again, 
" you are deceiving me." 

"Ami?" 

He drew from his pocket a small packet. 
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on which her eyes recognized her own 
writing. 

" Oh, give it to me-^give it to me ! " she 
cried, stretching out her hand. 

" No, no," he said, with a laugh, " you 
are not to be trusted. You have not even 
promised." 

" I — promise," she said slowly. 

" That's well. And when ? " 

" Oh, perhaps in public, before them 
all," she said bitterly. "Have you no 
thought of me ? Grive me the letters." 

" When I claim it, then ? " 

She flung upon him a look of burning 
reproach. But her prize was too near 
to be relinquished. " Yes, yes ! " she 
cried. 

" Well," he said, putting the letters into 
her hand, " remember." 

She caught the packet from him and 
thrust it into her pocket. It had not 
seemed possible to her that he would give 
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them, and now tlie revulsion of feeUng 
was so great that she was ready to be 
grateful. A load indeed was lifted off 
her heart, and for the first time she became 
conscious of things around her. Their 
road ran through a thickly wooded country, 
and though the trees were of no great size, 
but chiefly young oak and beech, they had 
sheltered the road, and the snow lay crisp 
and white under the horses* feet. Every 
now and then a wider expanse of snow, 
which in summer would be moorland, 
opened, and there were continual peeps of 
blue distance, and here and there a little 
bordering frozen canal, which rosy round- 
about children had converted into a sliding- 
place. Hilvardine smiled at them as she 
passed : she suddenly awoke to the fairness 
of the world. 

" What are you thinking about ? " asked 
Van Eegensdorf, in a discontented tone. 
** Not of me, I'll swear. I was a fool to 
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give yon those letters, for now you'll treat 
me worse tlian ever." 

"K'ow we'll be friends, and forget all 
about the foolish past," said Hilvardine 
happily. " I shan't treat you badly if you 
are nice." 

"You'll drive back with me, for one 
thing ? " 

She meditated for a moment. 

" Don't ask me that," she said. 

" But I do." 

" You put me in such a painful position." 

" Not I. You got yourself into it." 

Hilvardine was silent again ; then she 
said in a gay tone — 

" We need not talk yet about that. 
Drive back a little way, and let us see 
whether poor Minna has been upset or not." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" His rage, not his love, in that frenzy is shown." 

The place whicli was to receive the gather- 
ing did not oflFer many attractions on a 
winter's day. It was pretty enough in its 
own way in the summer, for there was a 
goodly show of fine trees, and there were 
also many white and green country houses, 
which at this time of the year were deserted 
by their inhabitants for the greater soci- 
ability of a town. An uninhabited palace 
stood near, and the name of palace gave an 
air of magnificence to the neighbourhood ; 
but in reality it was a very homely and 
kindly abode, as far removed from pomp as 
possible, and opening in the most friendly 
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fashion to visitors. In January there was 
not much to attract. Snow lay before the 
inn, where in summer groups of chairs and 
tables suggested that the world should 
partake of fritters and advocatenborrel, and 
the eflfect was rather chilling than inviting. 
Inside, however, the people of the house 
had done their best. The white porcelain 
stove in the largest room was a real crack- 
ling furnace, and the table was spread 
with a goodly show of plates and small 
paper napkins decorated with blue designs. 
And, after all, it was only the first comers 
who received an idea of dreariness. As 
the sleighs drove up, gay with bright 
trappings, feathers, and with the merry 
tinkle of their bells — as their occupants 
sprang out and stood about on the beaten 
snow, wrapped in warm furs, and with 
rosy faces, the whole scene changed as if 
by magic. The people of the inn came 
out, smiling and welcoming ; dogs stood 
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and barked. Nothing could have been 
more cheerful and exhilarating than the 
eflfect. 

" Are we all here ? " said Madame Schuy- 
len, bustling up. ** One, two, three. 
There is one sleigh missing. Ah, Heaven ! 
it is my Minna's. Has any one seen 
Minna or the baron ? " 

" We passed them." 

" And we ! " 

" And we ! " 

It appeared that every one had passed 
them, although they had been the first to 
start. Madame Schuylen informed her 
friends that she was not in the least 
nervous. 

" If it had been any one but the baron ! 
But he is so dependable. I dare say he 
found that Minna enjoyed taking it lei- 
surely. I assure you, she is not fond of 
furious driving." 

" When it is likely to end in an upset," 
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wiispered Jan to Rolina. " Furious 
driving or no, I'll wager that s what has 
happened." 

** Ought you not to go and see ? " 

" Yes, if you'll come with me." 

" Oh, you would be all day in getting 
there. You should send Monsieur van 
Eegensdorf. When he dashed past us it 
was like flying." 

" He spends such a lot of money," said 
Jan. " Van Eegensdorf will always have 
the best of everything." 

" Is Mademoiselle Steen to be among 
the best?" inquired Rolina, rather mali- 
ciously. " Your mother did not look very 
well pleased this morning when she heard 
of the re-arrangement." 

"She had to explain to the professor, 
you see," said good-natured Jan. " He 
mightn't have liked it." 

" Was he angry ? " 

"Didn't show it, if he was. He's got 
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himself well in hand. For all that, I 
shouldn't like to be the one to have a row 
with Mathius." 

Jan looked blankly before him, as if for 
once his imagination had proved too much 
for him. 

" You couldn't have a row with any 
one," commented Eolina softly. " Besides, 
the idea of a student quarrelling with his 
professor ! " 

" Yes, it's queer. But Yan Eegensdorf 
is a desperate sort of fellow." 

" I wonder that Mademoiselle Steen isn't 
afraid of him." 

If Eolina had only known it, she was. 
Each concession that she made to him she 
felt certain would be the last, and instead, 
it inevitably fettered her in some new 
fashion. She had got the packet of papers 
at last, and told herself continually that 
now she had all she wanted ; yet an inde- 
finable uneasiness made her doubtful, and 
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the remembrance of the price she yet had 
to pay burnt in her cheeks like flame. It 
had always been a sort of proverb in the 
family that Hilvardine had no fear; if 
they could have looked into her heart now, 
they would have found fear reigning in its 
most abject form. The very consciousness 
of this helped to frighten her, to intensify 
it. Had it not been for its benumbing 
influence, she would have gone boldly up 
to Mathius, who was standing somewhat 
apart, and made some jesting excuse for 
her desertion; as it was, she kept ner- 
vously close to others, hoping that the 
moment of explanation might be delayed. 
But as she could not resist watching him, 
it fell out that he presently caught her eye, 
and strolled over. Her heart beat with 
violence, but she hid her agitation very 
successfully, and even managed to speak 
first. It is astonishing what an effort will 
do when it is met by a preconceived 
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impression. Matliius thouglit there was 
a tone of triumpli in her voice. 

*^ I hope you were not vexed, mijnheer. 
You were so late in arriving ! " 

" Was I late ? " A slight smile crossed 
his face. 

" Yes, indeed ; unless Madame Schuylen 
was too early. If you had happened to 
have forgotten your engagement alto- 
gether " 

" Ah, it was that supposition which 
made you break yours ? Another time 
you must be more generous in giving law. 
I had not forgotten." 

He spoke without the slightest irritation, 
and he had not mentioned Van Regens- 
dorfs name, nor had she. Her spirits 
would have risen quickly, if she had not 
been conscious of a certain indiflferent 
quiet displeasure which he was at no pains 
to conceal. " He despises me," she thought. 
How much more, if he had only known I 
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Mathius himself was under the impression 
that he understood accurately. He was 
sorry for Hilvardine, because she had not 
the strength to break with Van Regens- 
dorf, since he supposed she had a wish to 
do it, but of his own part in the business 
he understood nothing, nor how, with the 
best intentions in the world, he was hin- 
dering her as effectually as her worst 
enemy could have done. Hilvardine 
glanced fearfully in the direction of Van 
Eegensdorf. If he came near, he must 
not find them talking on this subject; 
but before she could speak, Mathius said 
quietly, and because he thought of Jo- 
hanna — 

"Let me understand. Do you permit 
me to drive you home ? " 

She gavfe him a quick scared look. 

" I don't know — I can't say. I don't 
think I must." 

Mathius opened his eyes. " Surely the 
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decision rests with you, and you alone ? " 
he said, in a stern voice. 

"Yes, of course," Hilvardine returned, 
shrinking. " But we have not begun to 
think about returning ; Madame Schuylen 
may have places. Minna has not come yet. 
Where can she be ? Every one is here but 
Minna." 

" Hilvardine, tell me this," said Mathius, 
making a sudden step towards her. But 
at that moment there was a sort of mur- 
mur, " Minna ! Here is Minna ! " 

" Oh, look ! On foot ! Something must 
have happened!" said Eolina Yanderbilt, 
hurrying past them. People pressed 
curiously towards the couple, and Hilvar- 
dine, glad enough to escape the awkward- 
ness of decision, followed with the stream. 
Minna and the baron were advancing: in a 
somewhat shamefaced way along the road, 
but they quickened their steps and assumed 
a cheerful air as they approached their 
friends. 
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" For Heaven's sake, Has anything hap- 
pened to you ? " cried Madame Schuylen, 
anxiously. " Where is the sleigh ? " 

" A little accident " began the young 

man ; but Minna interrupted him. 

" It might have been terrible but for the 
baron's presence of mind " 

" The horses shied " 

" Oh, dreadful ! " 

" And flung you out ? My poor Minna !" 

" Not — not exactly," said Minna, with 
some hesitation. 

Then a heap of questions were piled upon 
them. Had the sleigh been upset? Had 
the horses injured themselves, or bolted ? 
What horrid thing had happened ? 

"They were so unmanageable " 

Minna began at last boldly. 

" Wild beasts," put in the baron. 

" That we preferred to walk. Oh, I 
assure you all, the walk through the wood 
was infinitely preferable." 
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" Infinitely," nmrmured the young man. 

'* Shall we walk hack through the 
woods ? " said Van Regensdorf at Hilvar- 
dine's elhow. She started and looked 
hastily hack, and saw that Mathius was 
still near enough to hear ; indeed. Van 
Regensdorf had been at no pains to lower 
his voice. 

" Then, where is the sleigh ? " asked Jan, 
with a broad smile. 

" We left it at the house by the great 
beech trees." 

" You are safe ! " cried Madame Schuylen 
fervently. " What does it matter about the 
sleigh ! How good of you, baron, to bring 
her to me unhurt ! I was beginning to feel 
quite anxious. But I knew I might trust 
your prudence." 

" His gloves have disappeared," whis- 
pered Rolina. " That must have been his 
presence of mind in pulling them oflF." 

" Well," muttered Jan, turning his broad 
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shoulders towards the house, " to leave your 
sleigh behind without even being upset is 
a little beyond even what I expected." 
Aloud he said, " Come, we have waited 
long enough ; everything is ready." 

Hilvardine was nervously anxious as to 
her position at the long table. By care 
she managed to plant herself between an 
elderly gentleman and Eolina ; but to her 
annoyance, Van Regensdorf took the seat 
immediately opposite. All through the 
long meal he made her uncomfortable by 
the air of possession with which he ad- 
dressed her; never before, she thought, 
had he so openly flaunted their acquaint- 
anceship, and this just at a time when she 
would have given worlds for reticence. It 
seemed to her as though the long courses of 
the luncheon would never come to an end ; 
yet when it was over, what difficult passages 
did not lie before her? Rolina did not 
trouble herself to be very gracious. Hil- 
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vardine had appropriated the seat which 
she had designed for Jan Schuylen, and 
Jan's mother had looked some annoyance 
when she heard of the change which had 
taken place in the order of the sleighs. So 
Eolina had no very charitahle feelings 
underlying her remarks, and did not re- 
spond with warmth to the unusual efforts 
Hilvardine made towards conversation. 
The old gentleman might have been ready 
enough to talk to a pretty girl, but that he 
infinitely preferred his food, and found it 
convenient to entrench himself behind a 
sudden increase of deafness. Hilvardine 
found herself snubbed and baffled on either 
side, and across the table came the sound 
of Van Regensdorf s voice, making auda- 
cious little speeches, if not to her, at her, at 
the significance of which she trembled. 
This picnic, to which she had looked for- 
ward, to what dust and ashes was it not 
turning ? Yet she was young enough for 
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the anxiety to have no effect on her beauty, 
or, if it affected it at all, it was only to 
heighten it. Her cheeks were pale in tint, 
but her eyes glowed with strange troubled 
and ardent depths. Rolina, who was tall, 
plump, and good-looking enough, looked 
commonplace by her side, and knew it. 

When the long business of the meal was 
over, and they all stood up, Hilvardine, who 
had been wishing it to end, suddenly felt 
as if she were being driven out of a shelter. 
Rolina went gladly away ; each person ap- 
peared attracted to another. Where could 
she go? Fortunately, her old neighbour, 
having finished his luncheon, regained his 
good nature and his hearing, and was not 
ill-pleased to walk about with the prettiest 
girl of the party. He proposed a turn in 
the woods, if they could find a well-beaten 
path, and she gladly consented. It brought 
almost the first glow of pleasure she had 
had that day into her heart to see that, as 
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Heer van Heemskerk spoke to her, Mathius 
was watdiing. He was exceedingly grave, 
but it consoled her to think that her move- 
ments interested him. As for Van Regens- 
dorf, she did not think he saw her. The 
party had quickly dispersed into gay little 
groups; some were going to the palace, 
others to call on friends. The sleighs were 
to be brought round at half-past three; 
meanwhile, each person might please him- 
self. Hilvardine and the old gentleman 
had their walk almost to themselves. 

" Isn't the snow a little deep ? " he in- 
quired, stopping and putting up his eye- 
glasses. 

" Oh, it is quite hard and dry ; and see 
how beautifully we are sheltered from the 
wind ! You are afraid of the wind, aren't 
you ? " asked Hilvardine artfully. 

" Well, perhaps I am — perhaps I am," he 
said, smiling ; " at least, I will be, to please 
you." 
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" Then, come this way," she said, striking 
down a still more lonely path. " I know 
it, and it is the prettiest of all. Besides, no 
one will follow us there." 

That it was beautiful was true. The 
trees were of large growth, and their tall 
grey stems, their sweeping branches, their 
infinite multitude of tiny twigs crossing 
and recrossing each other, the brilliant 
shafts of sunlight falling aslant them, and 
the occasional openings in the under brush- 
wood, made a fair picture in spite of the 
snow, which robbed all the foreground of 
colour. Nevertheless, Heer van Heemskerk, 
who had a sociable soul, loo ked at it with a 
slight protrusion of his under lip. One 
does not go to a picnic for solitude. 

" Since when have you hated your fellow- 
creatures, my dear Freule ? " 

But Hilvardine was not to be turned 
from her purpose. She walked briskly on, 
and set herself to chat to her companion so 
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pleasantly that, although he was conscious 
of heing used for some reason, he said to 
himself that he had nothing to complain 
of. The walk, however, could not last for 
ever. After a while, they found themselves 
coming round towards the village, and then 
Hilvardine made circuitous detours^ hoping, 
but not feeling sure, that her companion's 
twinkle of amusement was not due to a 
recognition of her stratagem. 

" Now, what is it ? " he was thinking. 
" Some lovers' quarrel — some uninten- 
tional slight, which a word and a kiss 
would make up ? Why doesn't the young 
fool follow her here ? She's on the watch 
for him, by the way I see her eyes travel 
down every path. Very fine eyes they 
are, too — enough to set a young fellow 
star-gazing. Why doesn't he come? I'd 
find a means of getting out of his way." 

It will be seen by this that Heer van 
Heemskerk was not unmercifully disposed 
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towards the romance of the day. He 
piqued himself, indeed, as much upon his 
sentiment as his good cook. "We shall 
come upon him yet," he said to himself; 
and smiled at the fulfilment of his pro- 
phecy, when, as they turned a corner, 
they met, almost face to face, a young 
man with a dark, handsome, somewhat 
arrogant face, who was advancing quickly 
in their direction. Hilvardine grew a 
little paler. Her companion welcomed 
the new-comer with unmistakable cor- 
diality. 

" Glad you're come," he said cheerfully. 
" It was dull work for Miss Hilvardine 
to tramp about with an old fellow like 
me. 

" I prefer it," said the girl, shortly. 

" I am sorry to interrupt your tete-a-tetej 
but Madame Schuylen was asking for Heer 
van Heemskerk." 

"Oh, rU go— I'll go! You'll take 
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care of the Freule? Yes, certainly I'll 
hurry on, and you can follow at your 
leisure." 

He walked quickly away. Hilvardine 
made no attempt to follow. Van Regens- 
dorf glanced at her with a smile, and 
lighted a cigar. 

** You are not angry ? I had to get 
rid of him. Why have you avoided me 
all the afternoon ? " 

" For you to prove that you do not 
respect my wishes, I suppose," said Hil- 
vardine sullenly. She had torn a twig 
from a branch, and was breaking it into 
small bits with quick, nervous movements. 

" You have the face to say so ! What 
did I do for you to-day ? " 

She looked at him ; then looked away. 

'' For that you owe me something, you 
know." 

The hot colour flamed in her face, but 
she was still silent. 
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"When am I to have my reward? 
Now ? '* 

A statue could not have been more 
motionless, more dumb. He looked at her 
and laughed. 

" You don't give your consent in a rush 
of words, I own. However, we will put 
it oflF. I like to keep ray good things ; 
to have something to which one can look 
forward a little. I drive you home, re- 
member. The start is postponed." 

" I am not going with you," said 
Hilvardine, suddenly, and beginning to 
walk quickly along the path. 

" Not ? Oh, pardon me ! I don't waive 
my privileges so easily." 

" Am I to have no rights ? " 

" Not to go counter to your heart." 

"My heart ! That has nothing to do with 
the matter ! " she exclaimed passionately. 

" By the splendour of your eyes, but 
it has ! " 
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" Say what you like. I repeat once 
again that things are at an end between 
us. If you were a man, you would not 
require me to go on and defy you." 

" Ah, no, don't defy me ! " 

" Why not ? " she said, with a sudden 
pang of fear. She slipped her hand into 
her pocket to feel that the letters were 
safe. H#* knocked a little ash oflF his cigar, 
and laughed. 

" You have them ? " 

" Yes," she said, staring blankly at him. 
" What do you mean ? Are they not 
mine? 

She hastily pulled out and tore open 
the packet, he watching her with the same 
amusement. 

" Oh yes ; they are yours." 

" All ? " 

" All, and yet not all." 

" What do you mean ? " she exclaimed 
again, impatiently. 
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He changed his tone. 

"Dear Hilvardine, do you suppose I 
could part with all your letters ? " 

" Oh ! " she cried, and let her hands 
drop helplessly hy her side. For a mo- 
ment his eyes fell hefore hers ; then he 
made an effort to justify himself. 

"Why don't you trust me, instead of 
always standing on the defensive? You 
listen to the people about you, and treat 
me as a villain." 

" Trust you— after that ! " 

The unutterable scorn in her voice, in 
her eyes, showed him that he had gone 
too far. He began to feel ashamed of 
himself, but the shame angered him. 

" If you behaved as in old days," he 
said sullenly, " there would be no occasion 
for all this to — do. What good are your 
letters likely to be to me ? " 

" Oh, you will find them useful while 
you can threaten a woman ! " 
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She was walking very rapidly. He 
strode by her side, furious with himself 
and her. 

" You want to quarrel ; you want to 
throw me oflF! Nothing has kept you 
even civil but your fear of these letters 
and shame at your faithlessness." 

" I have none left now, then ; that is 
at an end." 

"Is it ? " Then he put a constraint 
upon himself. " Hilvardine, dearest " 

" Hush ! " She turned upon him 
fiercely. " Not that, if you please ! " 

" By Heavens ! " he muttered, " you 
will drive me beside myself! We are 
close to all these people. I can't explain 
here, by-and-by " 

" Never ! " she interrupted. 

" You will not drive back with me ? " 

" I will never speak to you again ! " 

" If you go with the professor you will 
repent it." 
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"I care nothing," she said recklessly. 
"Do your worst. I have been a fool 
all this time, not to know that nothing 
can hurt me so much as what you call 
your love." 

They were close to the house, as he had 
said. At the door were standing Madame 
Schuylen and half a dozen other people, 
amongst them Mathius. Hilvardine had 
not lowered her voice. In her present 
defiant mood, they might all have heard 
the words ; perhaps they had. Van 
Regensdorf hung back, but Hilvardine 
walked straight into the very centre of 
the group to Mathius' side. 

" Will you drive me back in your sleigh, 
mijnheer ? " she said at once. " I am 
sorry that I did not wait longer this 
morning." 

" With pleasure, Freule," said Mathius 
gravely. " We don't start just yet ; had you 

not better go into the house and get warm ? " 
YOU n. 27 
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He saw — they all saw, of course — ^that 
something was the matter, and that the 
girl was in a state of rash excitement. 
Madame Schuylen came forward more 
kindly than she would have done but for 
the professor's speech, for he was one of 
those persons from whom others ud con- 
sciously take their cue. 

" Yes, yes," she said, " come with me. 
There is a capital fire in the great stove, 
and if we are to be so late, we must cer- 
tainly beware of starting chilled. I only 
hope that dear Minna will not stay out 
too long. If you go with the professor, 
I shall ask Heer van Regensdorf to drive 
them back until we reach the place where 
the baron left his sleigh ; that will be 
a much better arrangement for everybody. 
You should not have been so hasty this 
morning, my dear child." 

If Madame Schuylen hoped by this little 
speech to draw out an explanation or a 
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confidence, she was mistaken, flilvardine 
was pale as death, but the fire in her eyes 
bright ; she held her head high, and felt 
something like triumph that she had 
broken free from the fear which lately 
had shackled her. She would think of 
no consequences. Let him do his worst. 
But of all this Madame Schuylen knew 
nothing. 
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CHAPTER V. 

" The farthest from the fear, 
Are often nearest to the stroke of fate." 

" Come, come, no more delays ! Let us 
start — it is already growing quite dark." 

"There are no wolves, mamma," said 
Minna, calmly. 

This time it was Jan and Rolina who 
were missing ; but they arrived before long, 
and Madame Schuylen gave a sigh of 
relief as she reflected that at any rate 
neither of her children had caused her 
anxiety by pairing with the wrong person. 
Other little misdoings she could forgive. 

Hilvardine had waited indoors until 
Mathius came to tell her that the sleigh 
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was ready. Then she came out, pale and 
silent. Van Regensdorf was standing 
near the door, evidently on the watch, 
for as they emerged he joined them and 
said abruptly — 

" Freule Hilvardine, my sleigh is here." 

Before she could speak, Mathius inter- 
posed. 

*' Excuse me. Van Regensdorf, I can't 
yield my claim to you a second time to- 
day. This engagement was made days 
ago." 

" It had better be unmade, then," said 
the other, in an insolent tone. The pro- 
fessor looked calmly at him. 

" Stand aside, if you please, sir. This 
way, Freule." But the young man barred 
their passage. 

" You shelter yourself behind your po- 
sition. You are a coward ! Take that ! " 

And as he said these words he struck at 
him across the face with his glove. Hil- 
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vardine uttered an exclamation, but before 
the glove touched him Mathius had caught 
his wrist, held it like a vice, and sent him 
with force against some shrubs. Then he 
turned to Hilvardine. 

" Don't let us have a scandal," he said, 
in a low voice ; " the foolish boy has been 
drinking too much advocatenhorrel. Gfet 
in, and let us leave him to calm him- 
self." 

Luckily, the others were taken up with 
their own affairs, and did not hear much. 
Rolina, it is true, said to Jan, " I am sure 
there was some sort of a scuffle a minute 
ago. I believe your young Van Regens- 
dorf struck the professor." 

But Jan was profoundly incredulous. 
"Students can't amuse themselves with 
that sort of thing." 

"Well, there was something, depend 
upon it. There ! whose sleigh has just 
started ? " 
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" The professor's." 

" And he is driving Mademoiselle Steen, 
and your friend is in a rage. I would 
not be Minna for worlds." 

" He'll be all right," said Jan the stolid. 
"He's not such a fool as you fancy him. 
You stand just where you are, and I'll 
go and get the people together. It's time 
we were all oflF." 

"I think I shall go back with your 
mother." 

" No, you won't ; you may go in by 
the stove though, while I pack the rest 
of them." 

"Thank you, your highness!" She 
made him a curtsy, and went into the 
warm room. At the door Van Regens- 
dorf brushed by her, and she involuntarily 
drew back, struck by the dark anger of 
his face. Minna was sitting by the stove. 
A candle had just been brought in, and 
its light fell on her fair hair and placid 
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countenance. She looked the picture of 
self-contentment 

" We shall start in a few minutes," she 
said. "Heer van Eegensdorfs horses are 
sure to pass all the others." 

" Aren't you afraid of him ? He looks 
so forbidding. Do, dear Minna, let us make 
some other arrangement." 

" Not for worlds, my dear. I assure 
you, he has just made me a beautiful 
speech. And he is such a splendid 
driver ! " 

'' Oh, splendid, no doubt ; but it will 
be very dark in the wood, and for my 
part I should prefer some one who did 
not go so wildly. Come, be persuaded." 

But Minna's mild obstinacy was roused. 
Perhaps before she settled down in life 
with her amiable G-ustaaf she wished to 
experience a few more vivid emotions. 
Certain it was that nothing would induce 
her to give up her place in Van Regens- 
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dorfs sleigh. Even when they had 
started, had whirled past first one and 
then a second of the preceding sleighs, 
and G-ustaaf made some faint remon- 
strances from behind, she laughed back 
at him gaily. 

" It is like flying ; it is delicious ! Heer 
van Regensdorf, you mean, I hope, to pass 
them all ? " 

"I shall choose my position," he said 
briefly. 

" One, two, three, four, five. We were 
seventh," commented Minna, presently. 
" Is that your position ? " 

" For the present." 

Certainly Van Regensdorf took no pains 
to be agreeable. Minna had to be con- 
tented with the swift horses and the fine 
furs, which, after all, no one could see. 
It was dusk before they reached the woods, 
and freezing hard ; the only sounds were 
the thud of the horses' hoofs on the snow, 
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and the jingle of the sleigh-bells. The 
silence, the darkness, the ghostly trees 
standing up on either side, the strangeness 
about Van Regensdorf s manner, began to 
affect even the imaginative Minna. 

"Had we not better wait for the 
others ? " she said timidly. 

" Why ? " 

" It is so lonely here." 

The young man laughed grimly. 

" We shall find others in front," he said. 
It seemed to Minna that they began to go 
faster ; it seemed to her also that she heard 
another faint jangle of bells before them. 
The horses flew, the blackness, the ghost- 
liness deepened; her heart began to beat 
violently as the sleigh swerved from side 
to side. 

" Heer van Regensdorf!" she cried, 
laying her hand on his arm. 

"Well?" 

He spoke sharply, and shook off 
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her hand. It was as if he were trying 
to pierce the darkness before them, and 
concentrating his senses for that pur- 
pose. 

" Pray do not drive so fast. Ah, 
Heaven, I am so frightened ! " 

He made no answer; perhaps he did 
not even hear, for, instead of checking, he 
urged on the horses. Minna began to 
sob faintly; an indefinable terror had 
seized her. Grustaaf at the back was hold- 
ing on with all his might, and quite 
unable to offer consolation. Suddenly, 
through the darkness before them, Minna 
saw that another sleigh was in front. 
The sight gave her some relief, for if the 
desire to be first was the reason for Van 
Regensdorfs wild pace, he would soon 
have passed it, and things might go on 
more peaceably. But, as if the sight had 
intensified his intention, Van Regensdorf 
lashed his horses into incontroUable mad- 
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ness. Minna screamed and caught his arm 
with both her hands ; hut he flung her 
off, stood up, and urged them on with 
shouts. There was no time for the fore- 
most sleigh to get out of the way before 
the other was upon it. There were cries, 
there was a shock, and then all seemed 
to be mingled together in inextricable con- 
fusion. The sleigh was overturned, and 
happily for Minna, she was thrown out 
by the shock, for the frightened animals 
rushed wildly forward, dragging it behind 
them until they kicked themselves free, 
and raced on unencumbered. 

When Minna came to herself, she found 
herself grasped and held down so tightly 
that she believed both the sleighs to be 
upon her, and cried out for deliverance. 
None came at first, and she gradually 
became aware that it was Grustaaf who 
was also lying on the snow, clinging to 
her and uttering dismal groans. Finding 
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this to be the case, she made a vigorous 
effort to shake herself free, and then to 
induce him to rise. But he assured her 
feebly that his back was broken. 

" Help, help ! Where is everybody ? " 
cried poor Minna, in despair. 

She looked round her, and saw a little 
way in front a small light moving. 
Hastening towards it, she found that 
Mathius had it in his hand, and was ex- 
amining his horse, which was standing 
stock still, though trembling violently. 
The sleigh had not been overturned, and 
Hilvardine was still in it. Mathius 
uttered an exclamation of relief as he 
heard Minna's call. 

** I was afraid you were ahead," he 
said. " We were just going to drive 
on in search, but part of the harness 
required putting right. Where are the 
others ? " 

" The baron is here, that is all I know," 
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exclaimed poor Minna ; " and he says his 
back is broken." 

" Oh, not so bad as thai ! " said Mathius 
cheerfully. "But you are trembling all 
over. Do not be frightened, Freule ; you 
will find no great harm is done. Get 
into the sleigh, and wait here a moment. 
Here are the reins," he added to Hilvar- 
dine, " but the horse will not move. You 
do not mind ? " 

" No, no — go," said the girl, in a low 
voice. The instant Minna was by her 
side, and they were alone, she grasped 
her hand and said eagerly, " Then, it was 
your — it was Heer van Regensdorfs 
sleigh? Tell me — tell me quickly, how 
was it ? Did the horses start ? " 

" He was mad, I am sure ! " cried 
Minna, sobbing. " He flogged his horses ; 
he made them wild. It seemed as if he 
were determined to run into your sleigh. 
Ah, Heaven ! what does it all mean ? 
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Why did I ever consent to go with 
him?" 

Hilvardine, white as death, let go 
Minna's hand, and stared out into the 
darkness. " I was sure of it," she said, 
in a low voice, which Minna's own la- 
mentations prevented her hearing. She 
began anew to pity her Grustaaf and her- 
self, and to blame Van Regensdorf, when 
the other girl turned angrily upon her. 
"How can you say all this," she ex- 
claimed, "until you know what has be- 
come of him ? " 

" Oh, I had forgotten ! " cried Minna 
simply. She looked round her in terror, 
as if the great upspringing trees hid with 
their snow-laden branches some dreadful 
thing. At that moment Mathius returned, 
helping Gustaaf to limp along. 

"Not much the matter, I hope," he 
isaid, in his cheery voice. " If you can 
make room for him at the bottom of the 
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sleigh, the others must arrive in a few 
minutes. I am going to take out the 
horse, and ride on to see what has become 
of Van Eegensdorf." 

" Leave us ! " cried Minna ; but Hilvar- 
dine exclaimed feverishly — 

" Yes, go, go ! " and the next moment 
was out of the sleigh and helping to un- 
buckle the horse. 

It was all done in a minute. Mathius 
rode quickly away ; Hilvardine, in a fever 
of anxiety followed him on foot, in spite 
of Minna's cries. She felt as if it were 
impossible to remain still ; she had, more- 
over, an undefinable dread of the two men 
meeting. 

She need not have feared. 

Mathius was right. He had not been 
gone five minutes, when the third sleigh 
drove up, and was rapidly followed by 
another. Heer van Heemskerk, Jan, and 
Rolina were all there. There were cries, 
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exclamations, and a great deal of pity was 
heaped on Minna; it took time, also, to 
sift facts and to understand what had 
become of the others. Jan was just 
setting off in pursuit, when a speech of 
Minna's called him back to her side. 

" Look here, Minna," he said in her 
ear ; " don't go making mischief by 
talking as if Van Regensdorf had done 
this on purpose. That's absurd. It was 
an accident. Those horses of his are 
just devils, and they bolted. Do you 
hear ? " 

" Yes," murmured Minna, with a gasp ; 
'' but " 

"There is no *but.' Mind what I say. 
If you don't, I'll — I'll put a stop to your 
engagement." 

Jan had never spoken so authoritatively 
or so rapidly before; his sister promised 
meekly. The gentlemen took the lightest 
sleigh, and dashed off along the forest 

VOL. n. 28 
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roady expecting momentarily to overtake 
the professor. 

** The sleigh must have been dragged 
some distance," remarked Heer van Heems- 
kerk, in a few minutes. 

"But if he were thrown out, he would 
have picked himself up and run after his 
horses, if I know him," said Jan. "Hallo ! 
here's something ! " as his horse shied at 
a dark object. It was Hilvardine. 

" And there is more," said Van Heems- 
kerk, presently, standing up in great ex- 
citement. 

He pointed before them. Jan flogged 
the horse up to the spot; all of them 
sprang out. The professor had tied 
his horse to a tree, and was kneeling 
down by Van Regensdorfs prostrate fornif 
Old Heer van Heemskerk picked up the 
small landp and held it close to the young 
man's face. They all looked — looked at 
the mark of a cruel crushing blow, a kick^ 
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on the right temple. Jan stepped hack 
suddenly — 

" Good God ! not " he cried. 

" Yes," said Mathius, rising to his feet ; 
"he is dead." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" * How does your patient, doctor ? ' 
* Not so sick . . . 

As she is troubled with thick-coming fancies, 
That keep her from her rest.* " 

The lateness of the return so alarmed 
Johanna that when the bell rang she was 
the first to open the door. Hilvardine 
was already standing on the steps. She 
tottered into the house, and, to Johanna's 
amazement, flung herself on her neck, 
shaken with silent almost convulsive sobs, 
and speechless. No tender questioning 
could draw a word from her, and Johanna 
gave it up, and only murmured soothing 
words of endearment ; but she was greatly 
alarmed at what from Hilvardine was 
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inexplicable conduct, and thankful when 
Matliius, having got a passer-by to hold 
his horse, joined them. He was so grave 
that she instantly knew the trouble to be 
serious. She dreaded she knew not what, 
yet the truth, when it came, was suflS- 
ciently appalling. 

" The poor child is overwhelmed — ^no 
vironder ! " he said gravely. " It was a 
terrible moment for her from first to last." 

Johanna shuddered, and pressed her in 
her arms. 

"I cannot understand it!" she ex- 
claimed. " One has never heard of such 
an accident. Were his horses quite un- 
manageable ? " 

" They must have become so," said 
Mathius, very gravely ; " but it is not 
likely we shall ever know all. There is 
no occasion for going below the facts. 
You will know how to comfort her: she 
is in a state of absolute exhaustion. I 
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must not stay ; there is a great deal to be 
done, and I am going back presently." 

" Where ? " whispered Johanna. 

** Happily, there was a house not a 
quarter of a mile beyond. The horses 
were stopped there, and the people came 
out to look, seeing there had been an 
accident. That helped us. Take her up 
to her bed ; she has hardly spoken all the 
way home." 

He wrung her hand and was gone. 
Johanna called for Betje. Between them 
they managed to get Hilvardine upstairs, 
but she seemed to have lost all power. 
The town councillor was as usual out. 
Constans, attracted by the sounds, came to 
the door of her room, and burst into ques- 
tions, which Johanna ruthlessly silenced. 

" There has been an accident ; I will 
tell you presently \^hat I know. Put on 
your things, run down, and get coflfee 
made as quickly as possible.'* 
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Between them they got Hilvardine into 
bed, heaped the great duvets upon her; 
and then Johanna, shading the candle, 
sent away Betje and the reluctant Con- 
stans, and sat down by the bed, patiently 
inducing her to swallow a few spoonfuls 
of cofiFee. When her brother came in, she 
allowed Constans, under promise of silence, 
to take her place while she went out and 
briefly told him what she knew. Then 
she went back to Hilvardine, who was 
beginning to be restless and feverish, and 
stayed with her all the night. 

By the morning she was worse rather 
than better, and they sent for the doctor. 
Shock — disturbance of the nervous system 
— great care — quiet. Every one knows 
the words, which do not express much, and 
yet carry a weight of anxiety. Johanna 
had her hands full ; she could give no time 
to hear things she was longing to know, 
and which came to her itf no more than 
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broken sentences from Frans outside the 
door. For, strangely enough, after all the 
opposition and dislike on Hilvardine*s part, 
she now could not endure that Johanna 
should leave her. It increased the restless- 
ness so alarmingly that Johanna would not 
attempt to repeat the experience after two 
or three trials, but took up her quarters in 
the sick-room by day and night. Once or 
twice Mathius came, and, had it been 
possible, she would have gladly seen him. 
She had as yet no clear idea of what had 
happened on that day, and it was only from 
him that she felt she could learn the truth. 
Hilvardine sometimes talked of it almost 
incessantly, but when she did so she was 
not herself, and Johanna could not make 
out how much self-reproach belonged 
especially to the picnic, or how much to 
the preceding months. Not knowing 
that the girl had driven there with Van 
Regensdorf, she was puzzled by Hilvar- 
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dine's constant allusions to being with him 
in the sleigh; and though the town 
councillor had heard so much from Madame 
Schuylen, he did not think it of sufficient 
importance to mention in his short daily 
interviews with Johanna. Constans told 
her of the funeral, and of all the students 
and professors attending; but Constans, 
though as patient and unselfish as possible, 
required to be checked in the whispered 
communications she was anxious to make 
to Johanna, which invariably excited and 
upset their patient. Frans spoke a great 
deal of Madame Marken's anxiety ; to his 
sister this appeared almost ludicrous. 

Hilvardine lay so long in a critical state 
that the doctor became extremely grave. 
The shock had evidently been most severe 
in its effect ; she seemed to be wanting in 
power to throw it off. The strain on 
Johanna, too, became excessive, and with 
her there was no one to exercise authority 
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and oblige her to take rest. She was 
always there, always alert, always ready to 
soothe. " Mejufvrouw Johanna is a 
wonderful nurse," said the old doctor con- 
tentedly. It was true, but it was at a cost 
which the others did not reckon. Mathius 
was the most uneasy. 

And it was Mathius who saw her first. 
One day, when Hilvardine was drowsy with 
the effect of an opiate, Constans came 
mysteriously into the room. 

"The professor wants so much to see 
you. Aunt Johanna. Will you please go 
into the drawing-room, and I will stay 
here." 

Johanna glanced at Hilvardine. Her 
eyes were wide open, and the restless look 
in them. 

" I cannot go," she said decidedly. 

" Yes — go, go," murmured the girl ; 
" go. Make him tell you " 

Johanna hesitated, but it was almost the 
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first wish that Hilvardine had expressed. 
" Very well," she said calmly. " Constans 
will stay with you. Try to sleep." But 
she was haunted by the eager eyes which 
followed her as she left the room, and by 
the remembrance that his name had been 
perpetually in her ears during the girl's 
wanderings. 

" Heavens ! how pale you are ! " was 
Mathius' greeting. 

"I am like an owl coming out of the 
darkness, and blinking," said Johanna, with 
a smile. " You don't know how odd it 
seems to be in the world again." 

" Do I represent the world ? " 

"Indeed you do. The very room is a 
little alarming, it is so light and so evi- 
dent." 

" You have had too much on your 
shoulders. How is she ? " 

" Perhaps better ; it is hard to say. 
She wished me to see you. I think when 
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thought comes back to her, there comes a 
terrible feeling of bewilderment, and it 
may be that I shall be of more use when I 
know more. Please tell me all; tell me 
about that dreadful day from the beginning. 
You must remember I have heard nothing.'* 

She listened attentively while Mathius 
went through its incidents. When she 
heard that Van Regensdorf had driven 
Hilvardine to the place, she exclaimed — 

" That explains — in one way ! In 
another it is mysterious, for I am sure she 
was looking forward to going with you." 

" I am afraid," said Mathius, in a low 
voice, " that she feared, and never had the 
courage to break off relations with him. 
He was always violent when his will was 
crossed, and it is very possible that she 
thought if she did not yield there would be 
a scene. That's my theory." 

Then he went on to tell her of the affair 
at the door of the inn, to which Johanna 
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listened breathlessly. Seen by the light 
of what followed, it had a sufficiently 
sinister aspect; but the professor would 
have none of this. He scouted the idea of 
design in the accident, though to her 
woman's intuition everything pointed that 
way. He maintained that he was excited, 
perhaps had drank too much ; that he 
wished to pass all the other sleighs, and 
that his horses became uncontrollable. 

" With his head not clear, he may well , 
poor fellow ! have pulled the wrong rein. 
The Freule Minna owns to having seized 
his arm — the most idiotic thing she could 
do ; but some women are idiots ! I might 
have got further out of the way, but that 
I believed there was plenty of room, and 
they came the wrong side. How on earth 
we righted ourselves I can't tell you. I 
was thrown down, and the reins twisted out 
of my hand. A great piece of the sleigh 
is knocked off. As for him. Mademoiselle 
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Minna says that he was standing up. It 
is impossible to say, but I should suppose 
that the shock flung him forward; his 
horses were plunging and kicking, and one 
of them must have kicked him on the 
temple. Then he was dragged to the spot 
where he was found. There ! you are 
looking whiter than when you came in, 
but you would not have been content with- 
out hearing the whole horrid story." 

" No — it was necessary I should know," 
said Johanna, in a very low voice. She 
was silent for a few minutes, and the 
professor, watching her, noticed as he had 
never noticed before the pure goodness of 
her face, and the delicacy of its lines. 

Presently she looked up with a shudder. 
" Oh, it is awful ! " she exclaimed. " So 
quickly ! Not a moment's time ! " 

Mathius waited for a while before he 
answered, " I expect not one of us know 
how much there might be said for him. 
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Since I have seen his people, I have under- 
stood something/' 

"And One understands all," said Jo- 
hanna. " Yes ; we must leave the mystery 
alone/* She was silent again. "And 
think of that poor child ! " she added at 
last, as if finishing her thoughts. " I hope 
she will be spared the world's blame." 

The professor took a bundle of letters 
from his pocket, and laid them on the 
table. " Those are hers," he said. 

A look of relief crossed her face, and she 
put out her hands eagerly. "You are 
good, to take so much trouble." It sud- 
denly struck her that the person for whom 
he had taken the trouble might be so dear 
to him that her thanks became quite un- 
necessary. 

Mathius could not think why she faltered 
and suddenly drew back her hand. "I 
had no great difficulty," he explained. 
" An uncle came over to take all the poor 
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boy's things away. He was glad enough 
of a little assistance ; and when we came 
to letters, I asked him for all in this hand- 
writing. Beyond the signature, she may 
rest assured that not a word has been read." 

"It will be a great relief to her when 
she is able to be told. Poor child, she is 
so young ! " 

" I have pitied her with all my heart," 
Mathius said warmly. " She has had a 
terrible experience. She will come out of 
it all the better, you will see." 

" Yes," said Johanna, " if God gives her 
back to us." Her eyes filled with tears. 

" She will get well," said the professor 
confidently. 

It seemed to her as if she ought to say 
something encouraging to help his hope- 
fulness. . " She has a fine character. Many 
of her mistakes are owing to her mother's 
death just at the time when she seemed 
most to need her love, and I have not been 
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able to take her place. I believe it would 
always be easy to lead her." 

" Her faults are open and above board," 
he said absently. 

Johanna thought that he was dreaming- 
over Hilvardine*s character. Had the girl 
really gained this man's love ? Would she 
prize it? She looked at the timepiece, 
and sprang up. "I must go," she said 
hurriedly. 

" Gro ! " said Mathius, in a vexed tone. 
" But I have not said half. It has been a 
ridiculously short time." 

" Long for me," she said, as she took up 
the letters. " Thank you again. I am so 
very glad. I think it will help Hilvardine 
to get well more than anything. And I 
know you will do your best for her if there 
is any talk." 

" For you, for you all ! " he exclaimed, so 
eagerly that as she went up the stairs she 
smiled at the thought that he meant to 

VOL. II. 29 
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take all the family to his heart with 
Hilvardine. 

Hilvardine herself lay with her eyes — ^so 
large now — ^wide open, watching the door. 
Constans got up and began to explain to 
Johanna how restless she had been, and 
how she had given her the medicine two 
minutes before the time, to which variation 
a large explanation hung. Sometimes 
Johanna dreaded these explanations, and 
just now she read the yearning in the elder 
girl's eyes. She gave Constans a word of 
praise, sent her away, and sat down by 
the bed. 

"The professor?" The weak voice 
seemed to come from a distance. Its youth 
made its weakness the more pathetic. 

" He brought these letters," said Johanna, 
in clear, direct tones, laying the packet 
on the bed. "They are yours. No one 
has read a word." 

Hilvardine turned her face away. Jo- 
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banna could not tell how she took it, but 
her next words made her suspect that she 
was wandering again. 

" My pocket — ^in the pocket " 

Johanna always tried to humour her 
fancies. She got up now, and took out of ' 
tt wardrobe the dress which Hilvardine 
ordinarily wore; but she waved it away 
with impatience. She took another, with 
no better success; finally it appeared she 
wanted the dress worn at the picnic, and 
ihen Johanna understood, for in the pocket 
was another bundle of letters. 

"Burn them — all," said the feeble, de- 
termined voice. 

Johanna knelt down by the stove in 
front of the fireplace, opened the little 
door, and thrust in the two packets. There 
was a dull roar. As she came back to the 
bedside Hilvardine gave a sigh of relief. 
She closed her eyes; after a time it was 
evident that she was sleeping quietly. 
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From this time she improved steadily, 
though slowly* She said very little ; often 
she lay for a long while without speaking. 
Her thoughts were evidently at work, and 
after these spells she showed particular 
signs of exhaustion; but the results she^ 
kept to herself. Johanna had feared that 
as her health returned her old feelings 
towards her would also revive; never- 
theless, of this she showed no sign. On 
the contrary, it was difficult for Johanna to^ 
leave her, and if she were left to Constans 
she invariably looked whiter and more- 
fatigued. So it came to pass that Johanna 
and the baby — the little blue-eyed Maria — 
were her two chief companions. A few 
questions she asked on the dreadful subject,, 
which doubtless haunted her. Johanna 
was glad when she could speak and break 
the ice, though, after all, there was small 
satisfaction to be gained from Johanna's 
answers. She knew too little herself, and 
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«lie was anxious not to force the girrs 
confidence by asking questions. 

Suddenly, from having been quite in- 
different, Hilvardine became impatient to 
move into the sitting-room. 

"You shall go," said Johanna, with a 
smile, " but you must expect visitors." 

" I want to see the professor," returned 
Hilvardine, in a low voice. 

" And no one else ? " 

" Oh, no one. Don't let anyone else come." 

She was persistent in putting on her 
-dress ; though, when on, the black increased 
the look of illness so much that Johanna 
dreaded the effect of her seeing herself in 
the glass. She listened intently for each 
«ound, and was so greatly disappointed 
when night came without bringing Mathius 
that Johanna promised her that he should 
come on the morrow. She drew her 
brother aside, and begged him to let the 
professor know in the morning. 
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"Why should she wish to see him?"^ 
he asked, in a dissatisfied tone. 

"I have not heard her say, but I can 
fancy — can't you? — ^that there are many 
things she would like to ask him." 

"I think it a very unsatisfactory state 
of affairs," persisted Frans crossly. -Keve 
are her nearest friends not yet admitted, 
and the professor sent for. I shall cer- 
tainly request Madame Marken to be so 
kind as to look in to-morrow." 

"Not to-morrow, please; she is so 
weak." 

" Then, she can't see the professor." 

" But the professor was there that dread- 
ful night, and she was with him. It will 
do her good to talk out some of her 
thoughts." 

"She ought never to have gone to the 
picnic. There was the most foolish mis- 
management of that aflfair from first to 
last." 
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Johanna's indignation broke out. " Who 
was the person to have controlled it, 
then ? " she asked quickly. 

He looked at her in an odd way. " They 
want a mother, that's the truth," he said 
slowly. " You do your best, my poor 
Johanna, but " 

And then he went away, leaving her 
with a vague oppression of sadness. What 
was coming ? What did it all mean ? No 
speculations were likely to be of much use. 

She took care that Mathius saw Hilvar- 
dine alone, without disturbance from the 
family, who were somewhat inclined to 
extort compensation for enforced quietness. 
She took also many little precautions lest 
his first sight of Hilvardine should shock 
him; but she need not have feared, for 
excitement gave the girl a colour as delicate 
as a wild rose, and Mathius continued to 
be more distressed at Johanna's own look 
of weariness. It was a soft grey day, 
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occasional gleams of sunshine lighting it 
up with silvery tones ; the snow had gone, 
a good deal of rain hung about, and the 
tender colours were those which made the 
most beautiful background possible for 
the tall houses, and for the great cathedral 
tower, itself all soft red and grey. The 
trees in the garden had an air of gladness 
at having shaken off their cold burden. 
There was no spring as yet, but thought of 
it, and the mere thought of spring is joy. 
Hilvardine felt it in her veins. Its con- 
sciousness gave her a sort of shock; she 
had felt sure all happiness was over, and 
that life stretched out cold and leafless 
before her. She was young enough to 
insist upon the perpetuity of misery, and 
to cling to it as if there were something 
wicked in letting it go. It gave her another 
shock when Mathius came in with a smile 
on his face. He was grave when he spoke 
of Van Kegensdorf, but he refused to 
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. teep to that subject ; what she wanted to 
know he told briefly. To tell the truth, he 
was a good deal disappointed that Johanna 
had not stayed in the room. Hilvardine 
began to see his eyes wandering to the 
door ; it gave her a sharp pang. 

" The Freule Johanna is better, I hope ? " 
he said at last, it must be owned with a 
good deal of awkwardness. 

" Better ? " repeated Hilvardine, startled. 

" She looked so worn out. Is it possible,'* 
said Mathius, rather sternly, " that no one 
has told you how close a prisoner she was 
kept in your room at first ? She wants air 
and rest sadly." 

He reproached himself immediately, for 
the girl became very pale. 

" I — I did not know. It seems to me, I 
knew nothing." 

" How should you ? " cried the professor 
remorsefully. " I am a brute. But you 
will go away — they told me you would go 
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away — and she will go with you. That is^ 
all she wants — change." 

" Yes, I see ; I have been very blind," 
she said slowly and faintly. "Will you 
go now ; I am not very strong." 

" And I have done you harm," he said,^ 
distressed. 

" No ; good, I think. Truth is always 
best." 

"It was not you — it is not you who 
should have to think about it. You must 
think of yourself." 

** I have done that a good deal — unsuc- 
cessfully, on the whole," said the girl, with 
an expression he could not fathom. It 
puzzled him whenever he remembered it. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

" You can encourage the timid, restrain the bold, 
punish the wicked, but for the weak there is no 
help." 

The town councillor had some reason for 
declaring tliat it would have been well had 
his advice been taken, and Madame Marken 
admitted before the professor. Hilvardine 
certainly went back for many days ; her 
lassitude was almost unconquerable, and 
her depression perplexed and alarmed Jo- 
hanna, who had expected quite a different 
result. She did not see Mathius for some 
time ; when she did, she attacked him. 
" What did you do to Hilvardine ? " 
He looked guilty. "Has she been 
worse? I was afraid that I tired her. 
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I must have prosed too much. She seemed 
to give up all of a sudden." 

"You were talking of something ex- 
citing ? •* 

" We were talking of you." 

" Of me ? " The rosy colour flashed all 
over her face. 

"I am afraid she thought I was laying 
the blame of your ill looks on her." 

" I am not ill." 

" Then you look so." 

She was conscious of a glad delight in 
the thought of his caring for her looks, 
^nd then of shame at her own pleasure. 
What was Mathius to her ? After Captain 
Wrangel, it would take a great deal to 
persuade her that any one cared for her, 
:and here she had had a warning that he 
cared for another* She resolved that she 
would not forget her warning, and every 
chivalrous feeling in her heart stood up on 
the side of Hilvardine, who was helpless 
and at her mercy. 
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-*' When is your patient going away ? " 

"When she has recovered from her 
depression. You will have no more inter- 
views until she comes home her own self." 

*^ You will go with her ? " 

" I ? You are very uncomplimentary, 
hut I forgive you ! I shall stay and super- 
intend the spring cleaning. She goes to 
an aunt. Already my household is suffi- 
ciently disorganized." 

" And your health ? " 

She stopped him with a smile. " I am 
well, I assure you." Somehow, he could 
not urge her as he had intended ; there^ 
was something in her manner which, 
though perfectly kind, put a little fence 
round about her. Perhaps she thought she 
had been curt, for she added, " And my 
brother can hardly get on without one of usy 
though the evenings are getting shorter." 

Mathius wondered whether she knew 
where his evenings were generally spenty 
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and whether she saw as clearly as the rest 
of the town to what point he was drifting. 
People were now talking about that. The 
town councillor's family had certainly 
been of use in providing topics of conver- 
sation during the past year. But he did 
not venture to allude to his wonderings. 

From something Hilvardine had said, 
Johanna expected to have a good deal of 
trouble in persuading her to go to the two 
old great-aunts who had offered to receive 
her at Haarlem. She found herself again 
mistaken. The girl wished to go, and as 
soon as it was possible Johanna took her 
there, and saw her established in a pleasant 
house not far from the wood. Johanna 
was always glad of an occasion for going 
to Haarlem. The place has an historic 
fame which appeals to the heart of every 
Netherlander. The grand old cathedral, 
with its little old-world houses clinging 
round it, is crowded with warlike memories 
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of horror and courage, of despair and tri- 
umph. There it stands as it stood then, 
oalrn through all, its bells swinging in 
the outer air. The great organ peals forth, 
the people come and pray and look curi- 
ously at the holes where cannon-balls 
buried themselves. There, outside in the 
square, stands Lorenz Coster; there, in 
the Stadshuis, we find ourselves in goodly 
company, painted, as such company was 
never painted before or since, by Frans 
Hals. Peace and war — and the years roll 
on, and the eternal purpose brings discord 
into harmony, though we may be often 
only conscious of the jarring notes. 

Mademoiselle van Rensalaer and her 
sister, Clara's aunts, were excellent but 
somewhat severe ladies, who carried their 
virtues stiffly, and dressed them up in 
whalebone. They had never liked Clara's 
husband, and therefore disapproved of 
Johanna. She saw, however, that they 
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would do well by Hilvardine, and left her 
there without anxiety, going to a shop ta 
buy heerenbrod for the children on her way 
to the station. When the train came in, 
the first person who put his head out of the 
window was the professor. He made a 
number of elaborate explanations about 
having been at Leyden — so elaborate that 
Johanna, who at first accepted his pre- 
sence quite simply, began to suspect an 
ulterior motive. If he were really anxious 
to know how Hilvardine had borne her 
journey, it was proof of great interest, and 
certainly it was of this that he chiefly 
talked. Johanna sat, leaning a little for- 
ward, looking at the grey watery scene, 
and quietly answering his questions. Pre- 
sently she asked him if he knew North 
Holland. 

"Alkmaar — well," he said. "I have a 
brother there." 

^' When I do go away," she said, with a 
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smile, alluding to his insistence on that 
point, or perhaps to something else which 
forced itself upon her mind, " that is where 
I believe I shall go. I have the prettiest 
remembrance of Alkmaar one bright 
market day. It was literally golden with 
cheeses. However, I should not be in the 
town itself, but on one of the polders. An 
old nurse of ours married a farmer ; and 
if I can make up my mind to sleep in 
a box-bed, I believe the life would be 
charming." 

" And you would leave us all behind 
you ? " 

" Well, yes," said she, laughing ; " town 
and university are hardly likely to follow 
to my farm. But I will send you an 
occasional cheese by way of remem- 
brance." 

"You talk as if you were going for 
ever,^' said he discontentedly. 

" Oh, well, everything comes to an end. 
VOL. n. 30 
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Frans may find he does not want me any 
longer." 

It did not seem an improbable prospect, 
according to the direction the professor's 
thoughts had long taken ; yet it filled him 
with dismay. 

" You would not live with him ! " he 
exclaimed. 

" Come, we are going too fast," said 
Johanna, anxious to avoid anything being 
put into words. " Perhaps you will only 
get rid of me for a short flight. I own 
I have a longing for Alkmaar." 

Mathius was silent. Presently he said, 
in a low voice — " Have you thought what 
Hilvardine would do without you ? " 

" Oh, often ! " she said, with great cheer- 
fulness. " Hilvardine is a girl soon to 
develop her own interests. I foretell 
that her character will be marvellously 
deepened and steadied by the shock she 
has gone through. That poor young Van 
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Eegensdorf had not really touched her 
heart ; it was just a girlish fancy, and the 
folly of young mirthfulness. That is over, 
poor child ! " 

" Yes, that is over," said Mathius 
gravely ; " but stones set rolling cannot 
be called back." 

Johanna looked at him with some per- 
plexity. He was thinking of what she 
had never realized — the inexorableness of 
result ; yet he did not know in what 
manner his own life had perhaps been 
aflfected by Hilvardine's conduct. There 
had been a moment in which he had been 
greatly attracted by her. 

When they reached the station, Madame 
Marken was there. The professor departed 
with a bow ; Madame Marken and Johanna 
walked home together. 

" So you have got rid, for the present, 
of your turbulent young charge ? " she 
demanded. 
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The words stung Johanna, whose spirit 
could flame out with heat and indignation 
at times. Who had encouraged Hilvar- 
dine ? Who had advised her father to leave 
her alone? She gave Madame Marken a 
look which might have withered her 
up. 

" I have no turbulent charge," she said 
briefly. 

" Ah well, she is tamed for the present, 
no doubt," returned the other, with a laugh. 
" It will not last. My excellent Johanna, 
be as angry with me as you please, but 
permit me to assure you that you will 
never get on. with Hilvardine, simply 
because you will never understand her. 
What does a soul like yours, calm and con- 
scientious, and orderly, know of a creature 
whose moods follow each other like a troop 
of mischievous children running helter- 
skelter? You think you have got her 
into some secure path, and hey, presto! she 
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is over the way, peeping at you from 
between the branches. You would pro- 
vide her with some admirable husband ; 
out of sheer contrariety she will run off 
with another. Fire and water will work 
together as successfully as you and 
Hilvardine." 

In spite of her anger, Johanna felt a 
pang of dismay, recognizing the shrewd- 
ness of the remarks. Still, she would not 
show that she was dismayed. 

" Fire and water produce steam, remem- 
ber," she said. 

" Oh yes," answered Madame Marken, 
indifferently ; " and you are likely enough 
to blow up, if that is what you mean. 
You don*t like me, Johanna. It is a pity, 
for I could help you." 

" Perhaps we are also fire and water." 

" Perhaps* But, at any rate, I think 
I understand you." 

" You give me credit for being remark* 
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ably dense," said Johanna, piqued. "I, 
it seems, am to comprehend nobody." 

" Like to like, and crooked to crooked,'' 
retorted Madame Marken. " No ; I think 
it probable you will be often deceived. 
And you will always be blind to your 
own interests. You are at this moment." 

"Possibly not so completely as you 
think." 

Madame Marken appeared to consider 
this. 

"I think so, nevertheless," she said 
presently. " However, let me give you 
two words of warning — ^Don't judge too 
harshly, and don't sacrifice yourself for 
imaginary duties. Here I branch off. 
Grood-bye." 

Johanna went her way, thinking of these 
words. What was their hidden meaning ? 
To a certain extent they confirmed fears 
which she was always trying to keep 
shapeless and vague in her mind ; she 
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came to the conclusion that in them 
Madame Marken was sounding a note of 
preparation. But it appeared to her that 
they touched some further chord, and what 
this might be she could not satisfactorily 
read. 

The house felt empty without Hilvar- 
dine, who had required so much care and 
nursing that she had filled a place in every 
one's life. But the children, having seen 
less of her, had turned to their aunt, and 
were at last on excellent terms with her. 
Hendrik now went to a small school. Luce 
did her lessons with Johanna — a stolid 
ceremony which gave no large apparent 
increase of learning, but produced results 
in the end. Johanna took the present 
opportunity to devote herself more entirely 
to the children : she read with Constans, 
and helped her with music. She managed 
to have few spare minutes, and therefore 
kept inconvenient thoughts at bay. When 
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she went out, if the children were not 

with her, she made her way to the 

Diaconessehuisj and spent her time among 

the invalids there. So a fortnight passed 

away. March was upon them, in his most 

• 

blustering mood. The great boats had to 

furl their chocolate-coloured sails and lay 

by when the squalls were at their fiercest ; 

the vast skies were fiiU of movement, of 

rush, of tempestuous gatherings; from 

some parts of the country there came 

notes of dread from the polders and the 

dykes, and all the dyke inspectors were in 

fuU activity. Hilvardine wrote that she 

was well, and in danger of dying of ennui. 

She hated the neighbours, because she 

heard so much of them, and if she did 

not come home at once, she should 

certainly end by shocking the aunts 

beyond endurance. She did not add that 

one fertile subject of irritation was their 

persistence in ascribing all of which they 
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disapproved to Johanna's influence. The 
girl, wilful even in her sorrow, felt her- 
self cramped and fettered beyond en- 
durance. As usual, she seized her remedy, 
and the letter Johanna received one 
evening told her that she was coming 
home the next day. 

It seemed a pity, but, after all, the 
object had been gained, and Johanna was 

surprised at her brother's violent disappro- 
bation. Evidently his annoyance was 
very great, and he said much about dis- 
regard of his wishes ; but when his sister 
offered to write or to telegraph, he would 
not decide* 

" It is quite easy," urged Johanna. 

" If she has made up her mind to come, 
come she will if you write a hundred times. 
Besides, I know the aunts, and they hate 
changes. What possesses her to come in 
this unexpected fashion, giving one no 
time for preparations ? " 
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" But, dear Frans, really no preparation 
is required." 

" Oh, excuse me, I know what I say. I 
have half a mind to " 

" To what ? " 

" To telegraph." 

" Let me do it, pray." 

" No, no ; I must think, I must con- 
sult If I settle to telegraph, I will 

go to the office before I come home." 

Johanna looked at him. He reddened. 
Evidently, then, it was Madame Marken 
who was to be consulted. She took up 
her work; he left the room. Constans 
began as soon as he had departed. 

"How often papa goes away for tea! 
Betje says it is to Madame Marken's. Do 
you think it is ? Do you think he is 
goiug to ask her about Hilvardine? It 
does seem so odd ! " 

" If I were you, I would not let Betje 
talk." 
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*'But one can't help wondering," said 
Constans, naively, " and nobody else would 
tell one anything about it. I suppose it 
amuses him to go there. Don't you think 
that must be the reason, Aunt Johanna ? " 

" Yes, I do." 

"Well, so do I. Betje nods her head 
when I say so, but I dare say'that is just 
because she does not understand." 

" Very likely," said Johanna, feeling 
thankful to Betje that she had abstained 
from more open hints, and then feeling 
angry with herself for the idea that they 
could be justified. There was no one to 
whom she could confide the doubts and 
fancies which had not originated in, but 
at least had been quickened into life by, 
Frans' manner this evening — except, per- 
haps, the professor, and of him she had 
seen very little since Hilvardine's de- 
parture. Once or twice he had come to 
the house, but she had been out or 
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engaged. Besides, though he would 
have understood and sympathized with 
her, something within her revolted at the 
idea of an appeal to his sympathy. 
Clearly there was nothing for it but to 
turn her back upon the haunting fore- 
boding, and to wait until it took a more 
material shape before wasting thought 
upon it. She had not to wait long. 

In the morning the town councillor was 
minute in his inquiries as to the time of 
Hilvardine's return. Johanna fancied he 
might have some intention of going 
himself to fetch her. She did not herself 
care to repeat her visit of a fortnight 
ago, for the great-aunts had been 
cold enough in manner to prove to her 
that she was unwelcome, and Hilvardine's 
letter had contained no hint of an in- 
vitation. The girl would be safe enough 
in a ladies' carriage ; at the same time, it 
was not a bad opportunity for Frans to 
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go and call upon Clara's aunts. But he 
hastily repudiated the idea. There was 
a meeting at the Stadshuis ; there was a 
press of town business. He should be 
engaged the whole day, and it was not 
even probable that he would dine at home. 

** Then, I will meet her at the station," 
said Johanna, absently. She found her- 
self wondering where he was going to 
dine. 

" If you will be so good. Don't let her 
walk back, if you think it too much for 
her." 

She was glad of that little speech. 
Indeed, during the morning, when he 
fidgetted in and out of the room where 
she was teaching Luce, he was more kind 
and affectionate — ^more like his old self 
than he had been for a long while. He 
promised Luce, whose appetite for sweets 
was insatiable, a tin of Delft cakes; he 
brought in a knife for Hendrik, and a 
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woollen lamb for the yellow-haired baby. 
Johanna felt as if her fears had been 
foolish and unjust. Her heart leapt up. 
All her life she had kept a heart for 
other interests besides her own, so that 
it was free to leap up now, though there 
was nothing very cheerful in the prospects 
of her own life. Nay, she would scarcely 
have admitted this, for her faith that all 
that was brought to bear was for the best 
was no weak, pretended support, but strong 
to meet the heaviest attacks, and, if best, 
then she held she had no right to treat it 
as the worst. A good many people say 
one thing and act the other: Johanna 
was true to her faith. 

That afternoon she stayed at home, 
making Hilvardine's room look cheery. 
Before her illness she had shared it with 
Constans, and now the sisters were to be 
together again. Johanna put some bright 
little touches, and made a few changes to 
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take off the memories of illness. She was 
standing in the middle of the room with 
a chair in her arms, when Betje appeared 
at the door with a letter. 

"Put it down, please," said Johanna. 
She carried her chair to its place, arranged 
its cushion, and the universal Dutch foot- 
stool, looking carefully round the room to 
see if more was needed in the way of 
adornment, before she turned to her letter. 
Then she saw that it was directed in 
Frans' handwriting, and her heart sank 
unaccountably at the sight. Why should 
he write, when they had so lately parted ? 
and what could be the subject of his 
communication ? 

She put the questions to herself with 
a feeble hope that some swift and satis- 
factory answer might leap into her mind 
before she opened it. All the time she 
knew as well as if the words were staring 
at her, what its contents would be. It 
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was like Frans to write, and in this 
manner to evade the disagreeable task of 
telling her. " I wonder that he did not 
get Madame Marken to do it for him," 
thought poor Johanna, bitterly. 

He wrote at length, beginning with 
many expressions of affection and grati- 
tude. He could never tell his sister what 
he owed her for the past year. "Without 
her his house would have been sadder 
even than it had been, and he was fully 
aware that she had set aside her own 
hopes and prospects in order to be a 
mother to his children. It was a strong 
feeling of the injustice of expecting such 
a continued sacrifice from her which had 
led him to contemplate his present step. 

"It would be a real satisfaction, dear 
Johanna, to know that it is not too late 
for your happiness to be secured. I am 
told that I was selfish in claiming so 
much from you last summer. I dare say I 
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was; grief is selfish, I only trust I am 
now oflFering an escape of which you can 
still avail yourself/' 

What this escape was to be, it took him 
some time to tell in plain words. It was 
a step which he had gradually become 
convinced would have the happiest results 
for his children. It required an immense 
efiFort on his own part to reconcile himself 
to it. 

" You will understand that at first sight 
it appeared beyond my powers, and you 
wiU also understand that I could never 
have brought myself to it, had I not 
known that nothing on earth which could 
happen to me now could ever change 
my feelings for what is past. But I am 
assured that, in securing the affection of 
a most estimable person, I am acting not 
only for my own happiness, which is a 
very secondary affair, but for that of my 
children, who must greatly benefit in 

VOL, II. 31 
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again finding a mother; and for yours, 
my dear sister, in giving you freedom if 
you desire it, or a happier home than 
you now have, if you mil remain with 



us." 



This was preliminary, as Johanna soon 
found. The real point required a longer 
preamble and more elaborate adornment, 
in spite of which Johanna could hardly 
compass it. She read it over more than 
once. It could not be true ! Yet there 
it stood in black and white. The town 
councillor and Madame Marken disliked 
a long betrothal, and the first steps towards 
their marriage would be taken at the 
Stadshuis in a fortnight's time. 

" I ask you of your kindness, my dear 
Johanna, to make this known to Hilvar- 
dine and my other children, smd I know 
you will do your best to spare me what 
might be very painful to my feelings, I 
leave all in your hands." 
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The letter fell from her hands. This, 
then, was the welcome she had to ofiFer 
to Hilvardine. " One little year ! Oh, my 
God ! are the dead mourned no longer ? " 
One year ! Why, Clara's grave still looked 
raw and new. One year ! her baby could 
not yet even walk ! One year, and a new 
wife, and that wife Madame Marken! Her 
head whirled with the strange unnatural 
thought. How would Hilvardine take it ? 
She dreaded to reflect. She was certain 
that the thought had never presented 
itself to the girl; she had not even so 
much preparation to fall back upon as 
she herself. Johanna's task seemed to her 
an impossible one. Then she glanced at 
the timepiece, and saw that in ten minutes 
she must start for the station. She hastily 
made up her mind that she would teU 
Hilvardine on her way home. The letter 
still lay on the floor ; Johanna felt a strong 
dislike to touching it. At last, and with 
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an eflfort, she picked it tip and thrust it 
into a blotting-book on the table. Con- 
stans vould not return for an hour, and 
no one else was likely to enter the room. 
If it had been any one else it might not 
have seemed so startling, but for Madame 

* 

Marken to be in Clara's place ! And such 
indecent haste! Then Johanna tried to 
excuse him, and to consider how his very 
nnhappiness had led him to this step. 
She felt, indeed, as if she must arm herself 
with every possible argument in the telling 
which lay before her. As she walked 
along the streets to the station, the canal» 
looked black, the clouds grey. People 
seemed to scrutinize her curiously; more 
than once she turned out of her way to 
avoid an acquaintance. But she would 
have given a great deal to have met 
Mathuis, who alone, she reflected, could 
understand everything and everybody's 
point of view — even Madame Marken's^ 
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And she had a feeling at this moment as 
if she would very much like to know 
what might be Madame Marken*s point 
of view. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

" We, ignorant of ourselves, 
Beg often our own harms, which the wise powera 
Deny ns for our good — so find we profit 
By losing of our prayers." 

HiLVARDiNE got OTit of the train, looking 
more like her old self than she had looked 
for some time. Yet the colour soon faded 
away, and Johanna, her secret hanging 
heavy on her heart, felt as if the telling 
it would need . all her care and tenderness* 
She would wait until they were at home, 
until she had her quite alone. While she 
was determining this, Hilvardine, who 
had been speaking to a lady, came back. 

"Do you mind walking back alone. 
Aunt Johanna ? " she inquired. " Madame 
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van Essen, who came from Amsterdam 
with me, has her carriage waiting, and 
has kindly offered to drive me home/* 

** I am so sorry I cannot take you both," 
said Madame van Essen, pleasantly. " As 

Hilvardine is not strong " 

" Thank you. It will be better for her." 
Johanna felt like the prisoner who has 
had a reprieve, as she watched the two 
drive off, Madame van Essen giving some 
directions to her coachman by which they 
were to make a little circuit. Then 
Johanna started to follow through the cold, 
damp air. Everything looked cheerless — 
the trees, the water, the grey cathedral 
tower in the distance, the people rolled 
up in comforters; nothing shone except 
the glittering brass milk-pails drawn along 
in their little carts by straining dogs. 
She shivered. Yet it was hard to walk 
fast, for she dreaded what awaited her 
at home more than any miserable outside 
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weather. And perhaps now Mathius 
would come round a corner, and this dis- 
posed her to linger. 

Instead of Mathius there came a recol- 
lection — the letter from Frans ! 

She had left it in Hilvardine's blotting- 
book, having no thought but that they 
would return together. Now a sudden fear 
seized her. The girl would reach home, 
would go to her room, and some unhappy 
impulse might lead her to open her 
blptting-book. She would probably glance 
at the letter before discovering that it was 
not for her, and, once seeing the contents, 
would certainly read on. If Johanna had 
lingered before, she started off now as 
though wings were on her feet. She felt 
as if she should never forgive herself if 
Hilvardine met with this shock without 
a word of preparation to soften it. She 
had wasted already so much time; had 
allowed the carriage such a start that 
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nothing but some unlooked-for delay on 
Madame van Essen's part would give her 
the chance of overtaking it. Neither 
right nor left would she look, but straight 
forward, counting the streets and the 
houses, and stumbling over the uneasy 
Minkers which make a cruelty of Dutch 
pavements. Suddenly somebody stepped 
directly in front of her and stopped her. 

"Eh, eh, eh, Freule? And how is it 
with the town councillor, and with his 
daughter, and with you all, eh, eh, eh? 
Fine seasonable weather ; not too warm, 
though, eh, eh ? And what is the latest 
news in the town, eh ? And is it true that 
the Pastor Alexander is going to Rotter- 
dam, eh, eh, eh ? 

It was Heer Euisdijk, a deaf old gentle- 
-man who lived in the country, and, when 
ie appeared in the town, was famous for 
the limpet-like pertinacity with which he 
-felurig to any one from whom the smallest 
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particle of news could be extracted. Jo* 
hanna never knew how she made her 
escape ; his " Eh, eh, eh ? " sounded re- 
proachfully in her ears as she hurried 
through a narrow lane, and past the old 
historic house — cleaned, alas! and beauti- 
fied out of all picturesqueness — where, by 
a statue set high in the house walls, even 
the Protestant Netherlands commemorate 
the birthplace of a pope. Presently she 
saw their own house, its window-frames 
painted spotless white. When she rang^ 
the bell her hand trembled, and the instant 
the door was opened she ran up to Hilvar-^ 
dine's room. 

There was no answer to her knock. She 
opened the door and pushed aside the cur- 
tain which hung inside. Then her heart 
sank. Hilvardine was standing before her 
table, immovable as a statue ; in her hand 
the letter, in her eyes a mute expression 
which terrified Johanna. She, too, stood 
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motionless for a moment ; then she hurried 
forward and put her arms round the girl> 
but she pushed her away. 

" What does this mean ? " she said, in a 
harsh, changed voice. 

" It is a letter to me," replied Johanna^ 
with a certain emphasis, " from your father. 
I intended to have returned with you and 
to have told you. It is most unfortunate 
that you should have discovered it for 
yourself; still, my dear, you ought not to 
have read it." 

She said this gently, thinking a little 
counter-blame might be usefal. But the 
girl did not appear to have noticed the 
charge. She shivered, and looked down at 
the floor. 

" It is like the things which haunted me 
when I was ill," she said slowly. " Am I 
ill again now ? " 

" No, indeed ; I hope that is over," said 
Johanna, in a low voice. 
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" But I can't understand it," Hilvardine 
went on piteously. " Madame Marken— 
Madame Marken ! And it is such a little 
time since mamma died! Oh, Aunt Jo- 
hanna, it must be a mistake ! " 

" He has been there a great deal of late. 
We might have thought." 

" A year ago ! And in a fortnight ! " 

" It is too soon," said Johanna sadly. 

" And I was the person who persuaded 
him to go there, because I thought she 
opposed you ! " 

*' There is no use in looking back," 
Johanna answered, with decision. "Let 
us look forward, and make the best of 

it. 

There was a dead silence. Then Hilvar- 
dine bent forward. 

" What shall you do ? " she asked. 
" Oh, I have not begun to reflect." 
^' I shall go out as a governess." 
" That is admirable," Johanna said 
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cheerfully. "And who will take care of 
the little Maria ? " 

But Hilvardine did not seem to have 
heard. Johanna put her arm round her. 

" Come, get ready for dinner," she said ; 
" we don't want to have you ill again/' 

The girl shrank back. " I can't see him 

yet." 

" Your father ? He will not come in, 
you will see. He will leave us this evening 
to digest his news." 

" Madame Marken ! " 

"If it had been Madame any one else, it 
would have given you the same shock at 
first. You know that I am not an unpre- 
judiced person in the matter. Well, I can 
say honestly- that I believe Madame Marken 
is not a bad sort of woman. She will be 
kind to you, if you will let her." 

" Kind ! " said Hilvardine haughtily. 

"Yes, kind," repeated Johanna, with 
emphasis, " as your father's wife." 
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"It is easy enough for you, Aunt Jo- 
hanna ! " 

" Everything is easy for me," said the 
other girl wearily. " Come, dress." 

She went away slowly, feeling as if she 
had not touched Hilvardine, or helped her 
in any way ; her emotions did not swing 
freely enough, yet her heart ached for the 
girl, with all her mistakes and her intense 
passionate nature. It was almost a relief 
to find Constans bursting with mysterious 
hints, which she had some difficulty in 
restraining during dinner ; though, indeed, 
Johanna, glancing at Betje, felt that she 
and all the world knew what had happened. 
When dinner was over, Hilvardine rushed 
away to the nursery. Constans hardly 
waited for the door to shut before she 
cried — 

" Aunt Johanna, I wonder if you would . 
ever guess what I have heard ? " 

'' Is it about your father ? " 
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" Oh, do you know ? " exclaimed Con- 
stans, mucli disappointed. " Does Hilvar- 
dine know? Do you think it is quite 
true? Who can have told you? Betje 
declares it is certain, and that all the town 
knows it. Oh, I wonder what it will be 
like to have Madame Marken here, sitting 
at the top of the table, and all ? Don't 
you think it will be very odd ? *' 

'' Very." 

" But do tell me a little more. It is 
very hard that people should have known 
it all this time, and we not be told any- 
thing about it. If it hadn't been for 
Betje, I don't suppose I should have 
known anything now, unless, of course, 
you had told me." 

" Your father wrote to me this afternoon. 
Till then, I was even more in the dark 
than all of you ; and _ he desired me to 
inform you all. We must let the boys 
know when they come in." 
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"Did papa write to you? I wonder 
why ? How funny of him ! The boys will 
be so astonished. I think I must watcb 
and tell them. May I ? or " — ^heroically— 
" had you better tell them yourself? " 

" No ; tell them, by all means. I am 
only too glad to be spared/* said Johanna^ 
opening her eyes. She thought Constans 
unfeeling, yet Hilvardine told her after- 
wards that in the middle of the night she 
heard her sobbing heavily. That was 
when she had realized it more; for the 
present, wonder was her prevailing sensa- 
tion. It was something to be able to 
indulge it with scarcely a limit, and Jo- 
hanna had not the heart to stop her, though 
she felt as if it would drive her mad if it 
went on much longer. The petty details 
on which she fixed her attention seemed of 
such infinite unimportance ! Yet, after all, 
it was but a matter of degree. Man's 
molehills are the ant's mountains. 
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Hilvardine would not come down again 
that night. Johanna was glad she was 
spared the boys' indignation, which was 
at first somewhat strongly expressed in 
opinions anything but complimentary to- 
wards Madame Marken. Constans stood 
up loyally for her father. Now and then 
Johanna flung in a counsel of peace; but 
it was a stormy evening, Nicolas marching 
up and down the room, Hector thumping 
the table with his fists. Perhaps, in con- 
sequence of these outlets to agitation, both 
quieted down, though signs of stolid un- 
friendliness to Madame Marken remained. 
Johanna did not see Hilvardine again that 
night. She knocked at the door to ask if 
she had all she wanted, but received no 
invitation to enter, and felt it a relief. 
Then she went down again, having 
resolved to see Frans alone. 

He was late in coming home, and 
changed colour when he saw his sister. 

VOL. n, 32 
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"Up stm, Johanna ? " 

" I could not sleep until I had seen you. 
Dear Frans, you have startled us all, but 
I hope you have chosen for your own 
happiness." 

He made a slight movement as if to 
repudiate that motive. 

" How does Hilvardine take it ? " 

" You must not expect her to he recon- 
ciled aU at once." 

" I hope you have talked to her ? " he 
asked anxiously. " I am particularly 
desirous that she should not drift into 
one of her strange, unsatisfactory moods. 
It would be exceedingly painful to 
Madame Marken." 

Johanna was silent. Frans looked ner- 
vously at her, took up a book, and opened 
and shut it several times. He said at 
last — 

" I am sure you understand what 
I mean. 



99 
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*' Perfectly," she said gravely. "But 
I hope Madame Marken is prepared for 
some painful things. You do not give 
them time to become used to the idea. A 
fortnight ! Do you really mean that ? " 

"You might have read my letter care- 
fully," he replied more crossly, "then 
you would have perceived my reasons. 
Heavens! don't you imderstand what 
trying work it is for a man to have all 
Jiis neighbours chattering and gossiping. 
I would rather have it all over together 
and make an end of it." 

There was a pause. 

" You would rather, I dare say," she 
«aid softly. " 1 was thinking just then 
of the children." 

"It will be no worse for them; it is 
only the first shock. They will be a great 
deal better off when they have a — 
Madame Marken in the house," said Frans, 
not very well remembering the gratitude 
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he had talked about. But for that W» 
sister did not care in the least. 

" I hope she will be good to them." 

" She is the kindest, most sympathetia 
of women." 

" And you are happy, dear Frans ? " 

** Happy, no ! *' he declared, pulling- 
himself up. " How can you suppose such 
a thing ? I am a little less miserable." 

" Oh," said Johanna gravely ; " well, I 
hope that feeling will broaden. And as 
for me " 

" You will stay here ? " 

" Thank you, no. That I cannot do."^ 

" Then, you mean to marry ? " 

" That is ended." 

"It need not be. I saw Captairr 
Wrangel in the town to-day. He asked if 
he might venture to call upon you, and I 
said I saw no reason why he should not. 
you might be very happy with him,. 
Johanna." 
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She did not even colour, but looked 
straight in his eyes, and said, "I shall 
never marry him," 

"What will you do, then?" asked the 
town councillor, walking up and down 
the room, and kicking over a footstool on 
his way. 

" Do you remember my nurse Grietje ? 
I have a fancy for going to see her on her 
farm in North Holland. It would be a 
change from this town life, of which I was 
never fond. And I have been thinking 
that it would not be a bad plan for you 
to let Hilvardine go with me for a while." 

Frans give a sigh which sounded like 
one of relief, and stood still before his 
sister. 

" Do you think she would go ? " h^ 
asked. 

"I am almost sure she would be glad 
tt would not be very pleasant for her to 
be here while the marriage went on." 
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" And Heaven knows I shall be glad 
to have her away. That is not a bad 
idea of yours, Johanna. Constans could 
see after the children." 

" Admirably. She is a better house- 
keeper than I am." 

" Well, then, there is nothing in th& 
way to hinder your plan, so far as I can 
see, but I'll tell you definitely to-morrow. 
When should you go ? " 

"When he has had Madame Markens 
advice on the matter," reflected Johanna. 
Aloud she said, " As soon as I could hear 
from Madame Leeflang." 

The town councillor looked at his 
watch, and ascertained that it was eleven 
o'clock. "That is all right, then," he 
said, in a cheerful voice. "Good-nighty 
and thank you. Shall I put out the 
lights ? " 

Johanna's thoughts that night turned 
with an absolute longing to the greea 
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polder with its waving grass, its red build- 
ings, and the great windmills all about,- 
She tried to picture it to herself in dif- 
ferent aspects. In summer, with the long 
grass starred with flowers or reddened 
with sorrel, the slow canals steahng 
through level meadows, the great sails 
moving like ghosts along the land, the 
silvery rain-laden clouds sweeping down ; 
or in the evening, when overhead the 
last daylight lingered golden green, and 
the windmills stood up black, and all the 
earth was shrouded in dim half-lights, 
except the pale pools of water, reflecting 
the still luminous sky. By these images 
she tried to avoid dwelling on the general 
soreness of things about her; she tried 
also to set a boundary to the thoughts 
which would rush into the darkness of 
the future. Where should she go ? What 
should she do ? This year had brought 
with it so many new experiences and 
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sensations, that she did not feel as if she 
could go back to her life before it began 
with Madame van Alphen, though that 
lady had returned to Arnheim after a long 
absence, and had even said in one of her 
letters, " When Frans marries again, 
which he will do very shortly, you can 
come here." Now that it was proved 
true, Johanna found it hard to forgive this 
prophecy. Yet a strong feeling of justice 
made her acknowledge that Frans had not 
done ill for himself. Madame Marken 
was likely to be a careful wife, and act 
fairly by his children. Probably they 
would all take to her except Hilvardine; 
and for Hilvardine — well, if what had 
been suggested was true, Hilvardine's fate 
would need no pity. If Professor Mathius 
loved her, now was the time that he would 
come forward ; and certainly now his suit 
would be doubly welcome. Johanna's 
thoughts repeated this conclusion with 
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weary wakefulness. She said to herself 
more than once, how thankful she would 
be to see Hilvardine safe in such good 
hands ! "If they love one another," said 
Johanna, turning one of her mountainous 
pillows with a sigh. She thought the 
night was hot, and was certain she wanted 
change, and to get away from the town 
with its associations. Then she, for the 
first time, recalled Frans' words about 
Arent^ who was coming to see her to- 
morrow. Why was he coming ? She felt 
a sudden hot anger in her heart towards 
him, diflferent from anything which had 
ever been there before, yet it had scarcely 
kindled before it melted into shame. He 
had changed, and his change had brought 
about hers, but it seemed no less terrible 
jon her part^ no less disgraceful. So she 
tossed through the night, and fought with 
visions of sweet delusive happiness, as fair 
as they were mocking, and in the morning 
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got up unrefreslied and heavy-eyed, with 
dread of the difficulties of the day. 

Before breakfast she told Hilvardine of 
her plan, and the girl jumped at the idea. 
It enabled her to meet her father with 
at least an outward show of friendliness^ 
and things might have tided on peace- 
ably if he, contrary to the advice he had 
received, had not proposed to her to go to 
see Madame Marken, whereupon she flatly 
refused. He left the house in hot anger. 

"That's the beginning," said Hilvar- 
dine, turning to Johanna. 

"Oh, certainly! Beginnings are gene- 
rally very much what we like to make 
them." 

" Well, you didn't expect me to go- 
there ? " 

"I didn't. I thought that would be 
left for Constans and me." 

Hilvardine looked at her intently* 
" Shall you really go ? " 
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She was beginning to perceive that it 
sometimes cost Johanna as much to do a 
thing as it cost herself, yet that Johanna 
did it, while to her, that it was disagree* 
able was a sufficient reason for evading 
the doing. 

Constans, on her part, was all eagerness*. 
She wondered incessantly what Madame 
Marken wonld say, and whether she would 
kiss her ; and she was particularly anxious 
to wear her best clothes on this visit of 
' ceremony. Johanna had just sent her off 
for what was likely to prove a long pre- 
paration, when Captain Wrangel was 
announced. 

Beforehand, she had dreaded the inter- 
view; when it came upon her, she was 
amazed at her own calmness. In any 
case she might have been able to simulate 
it, but in truth it was real — actual. Arent 
was hurried and awkward. 

" It was good of you to see me, Johanna.'' 
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"Oh no," she said quietly; "there is 
no reason why I should not always be 
glad to see you. It is unexpected, how- 
ever, for I fancied you were employed 
again." 

"I have heen," he said, "but only on 
^ home station. How long it is since I 
eaw you ! " 

" The last time was on that day in the 
woods," she answered, still with the same 
composure, though she became a little 
pale, rather with the remembrance of past 
emotion than with its present stir. 

He looked down. For an instant both 
were silent. There was a struggle going 
on in his mind. He knew he had been 
wrong, but to tell her so wanted more 
strength than he possessed. He said, 
with an effort — 

"I heard a report in the town yester- 
day, and your brother told me it was true. 
It must affect your life, and change that 
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determination of yours which stood be- 



tween us- 



j» 



Johanna interrupted him. Her face 
had altered; a new expression crept into 
her eyes, a touch of scorn into her voice. 

<« Was that it ? " 

He reddened and hesitated. Then he 
said slowly — 

" You have something to forgive." 

" Yes," said the girl, gravely. ^* Do 
not let us speak of it." 

They were both standing — she with her 
hands resting on the back of a chair. As 
she said this he made a quick, relieved 
step forward. 

"Then, let us put it away like a bad 
dream," he said, with eagerness. "Let 
us take up the past as when I came back; 
a year ago. Even if I am sent to a 
foreign station, I could leave you in a 
little home, I " 

She had her eyes upon his face, and 
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tad not removed them while he spoke. 
Under their gaze he suddenly faltered, 
snd the words died away on his lips. 
He said involuntarily, in a low voice — 

" Too late ! " 

" Yes, it is too late ! " she said, looking 
«adly at him. 

They were silent. Then he said, with 
n certain doggedness — 

" But you loved me ? " 

"Yes. And I sometimes wonder at 
myself," she said frankly ; " I did not 
know that love could be so completely 
killed." 

He repeated the word "Killed!" but 
^he went on without noticing. 

" Other people might have had more 
patience ; and, indeed, I may tell you that 
I often reproach myself. But reproaches 
will not bring it back. When your feel- 
ings changed — no, hear me out ! — I 
thought and feared that my own would 
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continue what they had been. I suffered 
intensely, and it seemed to me that, do 
what I would, the anguish must continue. 
But I found, by little and little, that it 
was a memory from which I suffered. 
When I thought of you, you began to 
lose your identity with that memory ; now 
I have almost ceased to identify you with 
it at all. When I think of it and you, 
it is as of something past, gone, dead ! " 

She stopped. He was also silent. At 
last he said, in a low voice — 

" Things come to life again." 

" Not the dead — ^not here. No, Arent ; 
you are speaking to me on this subject 
for the last time." 

He muttered, "I was mad. Hear me 
one moment, Johanna ! If I was fool 
enough to waver at — at that time, when 
I was angry and bitter with you, you 
have your revenge. If I have died away 
from you, your image has more than 
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regained its hold on my heart. Tha 
suffering which you have conquered is^ 
keen in me. Can't you give me some 
hope ? " 

" No," she said sadly. She was pained 
and amazed at her own coldness, yet she 
must be true to herself and him. Since 
that day at Beckhuizen, the agonies of 
pain she had suffered had been veri- 
table death-pangs. Her love had seemed 
to wither and perish. She was sorry, 
pitiful, almost ashamed that not a pulse 
quickened, not a throb sent the blood more 
hotly through her veins. It was as she 
had said, and the dead could not come 
back to life. 

" No," repeated Arent, looking at her ; 
« I see." 

He was standing near the window, and* 
he turned away and stared out. Did he, 
glancing now at the leafless and bare 
trees, think of that summer day when 
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he and she had stood beneath them, and 
he had recklessly flung away her love ? 
Now what would he not have given to 
call it back ? Call back our own actions ? 
Oh, impotent * heart ! As well stand on 
the shore of some hurrying river, and call 
back the waters which have swept down 
to the sea ! 

He had moved away a few steps, when 
he returned. 

" This marriage will be painful for you 
and for all." 

" Most of all for Hilvardine," replied 
Johanna. 

He looked hard at her ; then said sud- 
denly, " She never cared for me." 

"No," Johanna said quietly — "she 
never cared." She almost thought his 
face fell. Perhaps in this collapse his 
vanity would have liked a less assured 
negative. 

After he had left her, she stood for some 
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time still at the window. A strong feelmg 
of solitariness was upon her, though not 
one regret stole into her mind for this last 
decision. Nothing else, indeed, was open 
to her ; but, having been made, it seemed 
to leave her rather more stranded than 
before. Frans would soon be lost in hie 
new interests, Hilvardine would marry 
Mathius, and who was left for her ? Per- 
haps they would spare her the little Maria. 
Perhaps she might go to the Diaconesse- 
huisj and devote herself to nursing the 
sick. But, plan as she might, nothing 
seemed to satisfy her heart, and she awoke 
with a start when Constaus came in, fully 
caparisoned, and eager to impress Madame 
Marken with her best clothes. 

Thinking of it afterwards, Johanna 
acknowledged that Madame Marken showed 
great tact in the interview. It seemed as if 
she were trying to avoid pushing them or 
herself into a different position all at once. 
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It was only as they were coming away, 
when Constans had gone to examine a 
bullfinch in the next room,' that she spoke 
at all freely. 

" Don't try to drive^Hilvardine in here,** 
she said ; " I have been scolding your 
brother for attempting it. Of course, she 
hates me just now. I should be the same 
if I were in her place. She will come 
round by-and-by." 

'' And you are not afraid of your task ? " 
exclaimed Johanna involuntarily. 

"I should hav€i preferred a husband 
without any children, certainly, if that is 
what you mean," she said, shrugging her 
shoulders. ''But what will you? They 
don't grow on blackberry bushes. To tell 
you the truth, however, I am more afraid 
of Constans' virtues than of Hilvardine's 
tempers. They are less in my way. Oh, 
Hilvardine and I shall get on very well, 
as I told you before." 
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" I hope she may soon marry," said Jo- 
hanna, who did not share that confidence. 

" Do you think so ? I don't. At any 
rate, I don't see the man at present." 

This surprised the other slightly, for 
Madame Marken had the reputation of 
pouncing with extraordinary discernment 
on an attachment ; she could only suppose 
she had been too much taken up with her 
own private concerns to have had time to 
look about her. 

Madame Marken went on, " I am sorry 
you are going — still " 

" Oh, it is best ; I don't really belong 
to the household," said Johanna, with a 
smile. 

" And you are likely to have one of your 
own soon." 

" Not by marriage, if that is what you 



mean." 



" Yes, that is what I meant. Well, we 



shall 



see." 
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She nodded her head, and looked saga- 
cious. Johanna did not think it worth 
while to undeceive her farther. Frans 
would tell her when they had time to talk 
about anything but their own concerns. 
Besides, Constans was here again, and 
they went away. Constans was critical, 
but, on the whole, favourable. She rushed 
up to Hilvardine as soon as they reached 
the house, and would have poured forth 
a minute account of the visit hut that 
her sister stopped her, and declined to 
hear. It was necessary to retire to Betje 
instead. 

All that day and the next, which was 
Sunday, they heard nothing of Mathius, 
whose visits had ceased with an extra- 
ordinary abruptness. Johanna pitied Hil- 
vardine; she felt sure that she pitied her 
with all her heart, for the girl's eyes were 
heavy with expectation, and she would not 
allow herself to find out how much dis- 
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appointment was mixed with her own 
astonishment. At dinner she asked her 
brother what he knew of him. 

" The professor ? Oh, he is away some- 
where ; I can't recollect where. I remem- 
ber now that when I met him in the street 
three or four days ago, he desired me 
to mention his going to one or the other 
of yon. Did I not ? With so many impor- 
tant things in my mind, the truth must 
be that it escaped my memory." 

" Then, he has gone ? " 

**Yes, he has gone; certainly he has 
gone." 

" When does he come back, Frans ? " 
asked Johanna, who was peeling an orange 
for Luce. 

" If he said, I have forgotten." 

Johanna wondered whether Hilvardine 
would still be of the same mind as to 
going. She showed, however, no wish 
for any postponement ; indeed, was eager 
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for GrietjVs letter. It came, full of 
welcoming delight, and a week later the 
two were on their way to the northern 
farm. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Broad eweep of sky, and swiftly flying clouds, 
Above a long low level meadow land, 
Snatched from the sea, and held in fearful fie£" 



^' HiLVARDiNE, are you alive ? " 

" There hasn't been half an hour all the 
night through in which I have had any 
doubt on the subject," answered a doleful 
voice. " Of all terrible inventions, com- 
mend me to a box-bed ! Shall we get used 
to them, or be suffocated first ? 

" I am going to get up." 

" To get down, you mean. You must 
certainly send for a ladder. Why is this 
perilous height added to our other 
dangers ? " 

" To give you a chance of escape firom 
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drowning. Did you not hear Grietje 
talking about it last night?" asked 
Johanna coolly. 

" If I did I was too sleepy to attend. I 
believe I did get a little sleep at first. 
What did she say ? " 

" Thirty years ago this polder was sea, 
and they are obliged to be extremely 
careful and watchful of their dykes." 

^* A large choice of deaths is offered to 
us, it seems," sighed Hilvardine. " Imagine 
lying here and seeing the water bubble up ! " 

Johanna meanwhile had drawn aside the 
curtains of the window, and uttered an 
exclamation. 

"Is it so pretty ? " asked Hilvardine 
lazily. 

" I don't know whether it is pretty, but 
it is delightful ; it is all so large and open. 
Now I look at it more, it is chiefly sky, 
but such a sky ! " 

" And sea ? " 
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** Not in sight, but dunes towards tlie 
south, and just the great level meadows I 
have been dreaming about. It is of no use; 
a town is like a prison. Come, make haste, 
and let us go out*" 

Johanna was another person; the keen 
bracing air seemed to give her new 
strength, the wide fresh expanse to fill 
her with a sense of freedom. She delighted 
in everything : in the exquisitely clean 
old farmhouse, with its blue tiles, its 
shining pots and pans, its china, its spotless 
floors and tables and chairs — in everything, 
in fact, except the box-bed in the wall, 
and even this she learned to disregard 
when she came to it with a wholesome 
fatigue, and a large supply of fresh air by 
day to fight the want of it at night; 
besides, after their first experience, they 
took care to have the window a little open 
all night. 

And what seemed to Johanna the best 
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of all things, she having had little of late 
of petting or mothering, was the fuss 
which Madame Leeflang, her Grietje, made 
over her. She was a tall woman, with an 
intelligent plain face; dark hair, closely 
smoothed back under a snowy lace cap, 
adorned, on a line with the eyebrows, with 
large spiral projecting gold ornaments. 
On Sundays, or on market-days when she 
went off with the cheeses to Alkmaar, the 
cap was surmounted by an exceedingly 
smart bonnet, bedecked with flowers and 
gaudy ribbons — a bonnet which went up 
at the top of the crown, and retreated still 
more in its towering front, so that it might 
be described in shape as a compressed half- 
moon. Caparisoned in this, she mounted a 
large cart with four great blue wheels, open 
behind, and boasting high sides, peaked 
at the back. These sides, painted brown 
outside and blue in, were headed by a 
carved device in blue, green, and yellow, 
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and a great blue sickle-shaped wooden hook 
in front was the means by which it was 
attached to the harness; the golden cheeses 
were packed in shining rows, and away 
they went towards Alkmaar. 

Her husband was a small man, of lower 
intelligence than his wife, slow to move 
and slow to act, but as tenacious as a bull- 
dog. Johanna saw little of him, for he 
was out of doors all day long, and the two 
girls had their meals alone in the little 
room which had been set apart for them, 
and which was loyally himg round with 
portraits of the House of Orange. When 
the men came in, they left their sabots in a 
little heap outside the door, for fear of 
soiling the cleanliness of the floor. The 
girls used to hear them of an evening, 
sitting round the fireplace, where they 
smoked their pipes and talked in slow 
gutturals of the condition of the crops, or 
the question of the dykes. 
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" Is there any fear ? " asked Johanna one 
evening of Madame Leeflang, when she 
had brought in her knitting for a little chat. 

" Fear?" she repeated, smiling and show- 
ing her white teeth. "Eh, mejufvrouw, 
there is always a certain amount of fear. 
When the land has stolen a piece from the 
sea, the sea is like other folk and tries 
hard to get it back again. At times Pieter 
grows uneasy. The dykes may be eaten 
away almost before you know it, and he 
does not think the dijhgraaf of our district 
quite careful enough. But I tell him that 
we are in better hands than the dijhgraaf s. 
When you have lived in the midst of these 
alarms for so many years, to tell the truth, 
you become used to them." 

" Your husband says this is a dangerous 
time of year." 

" The spring and autumn winds are 
always the worst," said Grietje calmly. 
"But it is a great while since there has 
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been a bad inundation. There's my sister 
living on the next polder , she's a weak- 
spirited woman, and, poor thing ! she can't 
sleep on wild nights for fancying she 
hears the rush of the sea." 

" Grrietje, I am weak-spirited too ; I feel 
sure I shall lie awake." 

" Mejufvrouw, what is the use ? Though, 
perhaps, I should have warned you before 
you came. I don't think about it, and so 
it never struck me." 

" No," said Johanna, considering. " I 
don't suppose there is any real danger, and 
I believe I rather like the sensation of risk." 

She spoke rightly. The vague possibility 
of a certain ill-defined and mysterious 
peril seems to have a peculiar fascination 
for well-balanced natures, which we might 
rather expect to be tied down to more 
strict and prosaic emotions. Perhaps some 
impulse of the sort is required to stir their 
imaginative powers, and, once stirred, they 
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are conscious of experiencing a new though 
fearful delight. Hilvardine's fancies were 
of a more active habit than Johanna's, yet 
they never pictured the on-coming sweep 
of water with the same vivid force. Jo- 
hanna was not sure that she was right in 
allowing Hilvardine to remain there. She 
talked to her, and was laughed at ; and slie 
wrote to Frans, and received a letter treat- 
ing her fears as absurd. After this she 
spoke to some of the men on the farm, and 
to a neighbour or two. Pieter Leeflang 
had the character of an alarmist ; nobody 
else seemed to think there was more than 
ordinary danger, such as attends high tides 
and long-continued gales from a particular 
quarter. After all, it would have seemed 
very foolish to have run away from what 
the people about her were exposed to all 
the year round. 

Everything else she found charming — 
house, dogs, pigeons, and the pretty black 
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and white cows in their stable, where the 
same marvellous cleanliness prevailed. She 
was glad to be there a little before the 
time came for turning them out in the 
pastures; but they were soon to go, for 
the season was extraordinarily mild, and the 
meadows had a fine thick coating of grass 
to oflFer. Madame Leeflang and her maids 
were busy overlooking the coverings which 
the cows would wear when first sent out, 
some of them until quite the summer heats. 
Sometimes Johanna and Hilvardine would 
walk for a mile or two along the roads, on 
the top of the inland dykes, past hamlets 
of queer little dwellings, with painted 
wooden fronts, green or brown ; sometimes 
they went to the windmills, of which there 
were two or three on the farm, and watched 
the wood-sawing or the corn-grinding. 
Leeuw and Wolf, the two leading dogs at 
the farm, accompanied them. One or two 
of the others had shown a desire to be 
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tidmitted to this privilege, but their com- 
rades declined to allow it ; they fell upou 
them tooth and nail, and drove them 
ignominionsly into retirement. 

It was a land of windmills : of all 
colours — green, red, brown; of all shapes, 
and of all variety of sails. They had 
names to distinguish them, the G-reen 
Huntsman, Home and Fatherland, etc., 
and were the objects of much care and 
pride. Hilvardine liked to go down to the 
windmills better than anywhere else here 
on the polder. It was not so delightful to 
her as to Johanna ; the great expanse, the 
solitude, oppressed her. While to the other 
they seemed to give the relief she needed, 
to Hilvardine they caused an inexpressible 
melancholy. She was glad to get away 
from the town, which was full of painful 
association, and she was smarting with 
indignation against her father; but hers 
was a nature which needed the constant 
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touch of other natures. .Still — life had no 

charm for her, and the country seemed as 

stagnant as a green pool. To feel that slie 

had come here hy her own choice was not 

likely to chase away her self-discontent, and 

though she had made some heroic efforts to 

shake off too-haunting thoughts of Mathius, 

. 
she could scarcely keep these thoughts 

always at hay, or cease to dream dreams 

in which his displeasure had turned to 

pity, and all the winter of her unhappiness 

hlossomed into joy* She could not quite 

believe that he did not love her. 

Sometimes Hilvardine would not te 

induced to stir out, then Johanna and the 

dogs made still longer expeditions. Once 

she reached the dunes, those Dutch Alps 

which really, in the universal leyel, produce 

a mountainous effect, so varied are their 

curving lines. These great sandy banks, 

matted with tough grass, against which 

the sea dashes itself in vain, are the 
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natural defenders of Holland ; the nearer 
the dykes can be made to resemble them, 
the better. When Johanna reached them, 
a shore wind was blowing strongly, and 
the grey sea was sheeted with foam. A 
few fishing-boats, heavy lumbering craft, 
were plunging along at a safe distance 
from land; sea-birds skimmed the waves; 
the strong salt exhilarating wind whirled 
the fine sand of the dunes here and there. 
With the Dutch there is always a proud 
feeling of conflict with the sea ; Johanna 
felt that consciousness stir in her heart as 
she looked forward over the rolling waters, 
and back at the flat green fields, all of 
which, within her sight, had been dragged 
from the very bowels of the enemy, and 
lay low below the level of the waters. 

Another day they drove to Alkmaar, not 
in the blue and brown cart, which had as 
much as it could carry of cheeses for a 
load, but in a scarcely less primitive con-» 
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veyance, drawn by a great white horse, 
and driven by one of the farm men. It 
was market — cheese market — day. The 
gales had lulled, the sun shone brilliantly, 
and when the quaint old town was reached, 
it was full of pictures, of light, of sharp 
colouring. The weighing-house, round 
which the chief business of the day con- 
centrates itself, is one of those beautiful 
buildings in which time and colour get the 
better of architecture. There are all sorts 
of curls and flamboyant monstrosities about 
it, and each one is full of delight; the 
old soft red brick and the grey stones 
harmonize every fault into delicious beauty. 
Under the wooden projections towards its 
base a busy scene goes on. The carts empty 
their golden cheeses into the weighing- 
machines; they are poured into hand- 
barrows, caught up by two porters, and 
trotted off at an inexorable swing, to which 
everything in the town has to give way, 
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to the picturesque canal, which stretches 
along in front. Nothing can be more 
bright, more animated. The canal is 
crammed with great barges, brilliant with 
colour, and with ever-increasing piles of 
yellow cheeses ; the cheeses are oiled, and 
shine ; men are tumbling them into troughs, 
catching them in their hands, trundling 
them into the holds. All the world would 
seem golden but that there are other 
bright patches — green rudders, red chim- 
neys — on the boats, which have their great 
fish-like zwaards drawn up idly by their 
sides ; while everywhere, when between the 
barges you catch a glimpse of water, you 
see. -lovely luminous reflections, light is 
flung up at you again, and all the joy of 
colour is at play. 

The life and stir of the place, the crossing 
and reef ossing of the busy bridges between 
the old houses with their step-like gable 
fronts, and the hurry and excitement caused 
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by the perpetual rush of the cheese-porters, 
with their gay, differently coloured hats, 
was delight to Hilvardine after ten days on 
the quiet polder. Not the picturesqueness, 
but the people caused the charm. 

" What would you not give to go home 
again ? " asked Johanna, gaily. " My 
dear, you prefer hlinhers to grass." 

" There are klinkers on dykes," retorted 
Hilvardine. " But you are quite right. 
I always have lived in a town, and I like 
it best. As to going home, it is home no 
longer ; and Constans writes as if she 
were rather enjoying it all. I can hardly 
read Constans' letter. Why don't you 
speak ? Why don't you say it is my own 
bringing about ? " 

ft 

" Because I don't quite think that," said 
Johanna, cheerfully. " I've a greater 
respect for Madame Marken's intellect. 
Depend upon it, she would carry out her 
intentions without any need of you or me/' 
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" Do you think so ? " .said the girl, with 
eagerness. 

" I haven't the shadow of a doubt." 

" That is some comfort," said Hilvardine, 
with a sigh ; " but it makes her the more 
horrid." 

" I don't think she wishes to do badly 
by you all." 

They were strolling idly along one of 
the old streets, which yet, like the rest 
of Holland, vigorously disclaimed all idea 
of age, and was as young as paint and 
plaister could make it. Every now and 
jthen they stopped on a bridge and looked 
round them, perhaps back at the old weigh- 
ing-house, the great, barges, the spirited 
colouring. They were away from the 
cheeses, but little knots of people clustered 
here and there about some other buyings 
and sellings, so that a pleasant cheerful 
fitir was present. 

" Oh, do badly 1 " repeated Hilvardine, 
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with a short laugh. "Do you really suppose 
it will ever be possible to live with her ? " 

" I cannot see any other course open for 
you. Let us talk it quietly over. Where 
could you go ? " 

** Anywhere," cried the girl impetuously* 

"Anywhere is so vague! — and every- 
where wants money. I have too little of 
my own to be able to take you to live with 
me, even if you liked that. And I dent 
know that you would like it." 

" I don't know either." She said this 
with a frank laugh. "I am not a true 
Dutchwoman like you, Aunt Johanna. I 
hate housekeeping, and having to be 
punctual and orderly. Wq have been fire 
and water already sometimes in the touse, 
although you have always tried to be 
kind." 

Johanna started. It was the very simile 
Madame Marken had applied to them, and 
she knew it was true. 
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*' Well, then ? " she asked slowly. 

Hilvardine walked on impatiently a few 
steps. " Oh, I don t know," she said» 
"Don^t you think it is a pity I didn't 
die when I was so ill ? " 

" Do you think so yourself? " 

" It would have saved many perplexities," 
she persisted. Johanna was silent, and the 
girl suddenly turned to her with a bright 
flash of tears in her eyes. "I'm bad 
enough, but not so bad as that. But you 
don't know how that dreadful night is 
always before me, and how I hear it all 
over again — ^the crash and the confusion, 
and Minna's cries ; and — ^that must be 
fancy, but I always, always seem to hear 
a dull horrible thud. If you had seen the 
mark ! " 

She was leaning over a bridge ; she 
covered her face with her hands. Johanna 
could only murmur words of sympathy. 
Such outbursts from Hilvardine were rare ; 
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here a very nothing had brought it about. 
She made one or two struggles to recover 
her composure. 

"You can't think what the feeling of 
having been the cause is like," she went 
on slowly. "It is a great heavy weight 
always lying like lead. I talk and laugh, 
and you think me heartless — r— '* 

" No, never ! " 

" Oh, you must. One has to be oneself 
to know what one feels. I often think I 
am heartless myself, but it is because my 
heart seems a stone. If it had not been 
for me " 

"But you are carrying that too far," 
said Johanna firmly. "No doubt you 
acted wrongly, but they were his own 
passions which took him those lengths." 

" If I had driven back with him ! " 

"You would only have put yourself 
more than ever in his power. Don't 
regret ihatr 
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The girl looked heavily at her, but there 
was a glimmer of hope in her eyes. 

"There is one thing with you, Aunt 
Johanna," she said, "you wouldn't say 

what you didn't " As she spoke she 

started. Her eyes had been fixed on a 
little cross street ; from one of the houses 
in this street a gentleman had come out 
and walked rapidly away. 

" What is the matter ? " asked Johanna 
wonderingly, turning to look at what had 
caused Hilvardine's start. The girl re- 
covered herself quickly, but was pale. 

"It must have been fancy; it is im- 
possible to have been he." 
" He ? Who ? " 

"Oh, I was surprised for the moment," 
said Hilvardine, lightly. "Of course it 
<joidd not have been, but some one in 
'Alkmaar is exactly like the professor." 

"That isn't wonderful. He has a 
brother here." 
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Johanna spoke in the same tone as 
Hilvardine. No one would have supposed 
that the fact had been in her mind ever 
since she had reached Alkmaar. 

"Has he? What does he do ? " 

t 

" I believe he is an engineer, and con-^ 
nected with the waterstaat'^ 

" It must be a twin brother, then," re- 
marked Hilvardine. 

Neither of them alluded again to the 
subject. It seemed, however, to have put 
an end to Hilvardine's confidence; she 
became silent and thoughtful. 

Going home, Nicolas, the farm servant,. 
was communicative about the dykes. There 
had been some talk on the subject in Alk- 
inaar that day. Johanna gathered that 
though Pieter Leeflang was considered an 
alarmist, there were others who shared hi& 
apprehensions. Nicolas himself was in- 
clined to treat it in a fatalistic spirit. 

"It is the same every year," he said,. 
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*^ and here we are still, and here we shall 
be, unless it is intended that we should be 
drowned." 

** But, Nicolas," said Johanna, uneasily, 
^* surely it is very rare to hear of a polder 
being submerged ? " 

^«Eh, rare? Yes," said he; "but it 
happens — it happens. In '73, not so long 
ago, the polder of Borselen went. Such 
a good farm as it was, and beautiful 



cows." 



" Oh, how dreadful ! But what causes 
it?" 

" Sometimes the dykes get eaten out, 
mejufvrouw ; sometimes it is a broken 
sluice-gate does the mischief, but mostly 
it's the tides rising over the dykes." 

"And that requires a westerly gale. 
Look how fine it is, Nicolas. Spring is 
here, and the storms are over." 

" Ye— es," said Nicolas, replacing hig 
pipe in his mouth, and turning his large 
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head from side to side, so as to gaze round 
the horizon ; " ye — es," he repeated* 

Some agreements are more exasperating 
than contradictions; this of Nicolas be- 
longed to that class. He said " Yes," but 
he threw so much doubt into the word that 
it might just as well have been "No." 
Nevertheless, with the sun shining, and 
signs of spring gently stirring everywhere, 
and its hopefulness felt where it has as 
great an influence as in the trees them- 
selves — in young hearts — it was easier to 
set Nicolas down as a croaker than to 
believe that the lightly dappled and feathery 
clouds pointed to storm. Hilvardine 
laughed out merrily. With one of her swift 
changes, she seemed to have thrown off 
the gloom of an hour ago; she made 
whimsical remarks, and talked incessantly. 
They jogged along, Nicolas smoking his 
pipe, and now and then bestowing some 
information upon them, generally relating 
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to the dykes. Once lie took out his pipe, 
and stretched it in the direction of one of 
the red hamlets far away. 

" Do you see that village, mejufvrouw ? 
Well, there every man, woman, and child 
is in the service of the dykes. They are 
employed hy the waterstaatJ" 

" Then we are well looked after." 

" Some folks say not," said Nicolas, re- 
placing his pipe. " But then, some folks 
are never satisfied, and others want to have 
the thing in their own hands. What has 
heen will he. That's what I say." 

"What is, is what God ordains," said 
Johanna gently. "But we have to do 
our best all the same." 

" That's what most won't do," said 
Nicolas, who had evidently an excellent 
power of applying moral reflections to any 
one rather than himsslf. 
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CHAPTER X. 

" And the night wind rising, hark ! " 

Rain" came the next day, and even Jolianna 
could not go mucli beyond the farm. She 
fed the poultry in the brick paved yard, 
and visited what animals there were ; but 
the cows had been turned out the day before, 
the Season was so mild, and there was not 
much to be done in that way. Hilvardine 
was out of spirits ; she insisted upon hear- 
ing abput everything which happened at 
home, and yet Constans' letters caused her 
a perpetual fret. Johanna began to think 
that bringing her away had been a mis- 
take. 

Driven in at last by the rain, Johanna 
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betook herself to the kitchen, and set to 
work to make some cakes for tea, while 
Madame Leeflang was engaged on more 
serious operations. The kitchen was a 
pleasant place, for though the red-roofed 
house was not old, the Leeflangs had 
brought old things with them, and tiles 
and shining brass and shining wood, with 
the exquisite spotlessness of everything, 
made it very attractive. Grrietje, above all 
things, enjoyed a chat with her nursling 
when nobody else was by. 

'^And when are you going to choose 
a husband for yourself, mejufvrouw ? " she 
inquired. 

" When I can find any one I like as well 
as you like Pieter." 

** That won't content you," said Madame 

Leeflang, with a solid comfortable laugh 

as she stirred a saucepan. ** Yet it might, 

if you would believe it." 

"Oh, I think you are as happy as the 
VOL. II. 35 
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day is long, Grietje, and have your own 
way into tlie bargain." 

" Not when Pieter's got one of his own. 
That isn't always, you must understand, 
for mostly he just goes along where one 
takes him, because it's less trouble, and lie 
doesn't mind. But when once an idea 
comes into his head that there's something 
he should do, do it he will, and all the 
king's officers wouldn't turn him. You 
never knew such an obstinate man in your 
life ! " 

" Perhaps he doesn't very often get these 
ideas," Johanna suggested, laughing. 

" So, so. He's got one now about the 
dykes and our dijkgraaf^ and off he must 
tramp, rain or no rain, to see one of the 
engineers." 

" Do you know his name ? " asked 
Johanna carelessly. 

Madame Leeflang shook her head, and 
made a sudden descent upon her salt-box, 
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which did not look as bright as pleased 
her. 

^' No — ^I don't attend to him when he gets 
a bee buzzing in his brain. I've got to 
put up with it, but I don't let it buzz in 
mine, or the same house wouldn't hold us 
so comfortably as it does. No, I don't 
always have my own way. There's my 
sister, who looks as if a calf a week old 
would knock her over, shes the one for 
that. She just cries and looks injured, 
and Cornelius is ready to go down on his 
knees and beg her to be pleased again. 
I might cry my eyes out before Pieter did 
anything of the sort. But I wouldn't 
change," she ended, with a laugh. 

" Well, I hope the waterstaat people will 
attend to Pieter." 

" Oh, the dijkgraaf is a solid man. They 
won't like to offend him. Mejufvrouw, 
you make better cakes than when you were 
a little girl, and teased the life out of me." 
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Later on she came up to tell Johanna 
that her husband had come back. 

" What do they say ? " asked Johanna. 

" The gentleman he wanted to see was 
away at Amsterdam till to-night, and 
there was only a young fellow gabbling 
like a turkeyrcock. But Pieter left a 
message, which he says will bring tbe 
gentleman over to-morrow." 

"What gentleman?" asked Hilvardiney 
when she had gone. 

*' Some engineer at Alkmaar." 

" The professor's double, perhaps." 

" Perhaps." 

Hilvardine looked doubtfully at her. 
" What do you mean ? Do you know ? " 

" No more than you do. I only added 
a * perhaps ' to your own suggestion." 

The girl turned away her head. Then 
she said slowly, " I thought possibly you 
might have heard from the professor ? " 

Johanna hated herself for the leap her 
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heart gave. She drove it down, and said 
as kindly as she could, "I suspect of the 
two you are the most likely to have a 
letter. He must have been very busy." 

Hilvardine got up and walked to the 
window. The rain was lashing against 
it, the whole aspect of the country was 
inexpressibly dreary ; a leaden-coloured 
cloud blurred all the crisp colours of the 
horizon. She played on the glass with 
her fingers, and said in a low voice — 

"He is not likely to write to me. He 
would never forget what — what we talked 
about yesterday." 

" I don't think he is such a severe 
judge," Johanna answered gently. 

" Oh yes, he is. All you good people 
are hard," retorted the girl, with bitter- 
ness. 

Johanna did not know what to say. 
It was not for her to declare that she 
believed Mathius to be attached to Hil- 
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vardine ; besides, her mind swayed back- 
wards and forwards — she did not know 
what she believed. The clearest thought 
she had arrived at on the subject was 
that by-and-by, when Hilvardine's first 
resentment was over, she would go home, 
and be thrown as usual a good deal in 
the way of the professor. Then the charm 
which she undoubtedly had the power of 
exercising would be at work, and if there 
had been things of which he disapproved 
he would forget and forgive ; he would, 
moreover, be moved by compassion for the 
girl's position, and they would eventually 
marry. Whether happiness would come 
of it, she was not so sure : happiness is a 
shy flower, and does not always bloom 
when it is looked for. So far as that, 
however, she could not look. And mean- 
while she, in some quiet country spot, 
would hear and do her best to be glad. 
She felt it hard, though perhaps as well, 
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that she should not see Mathius again, 
for they had been good friends, and 
might always preserve a regard for one 
another. She fancied he would be a little 
sorry to go back and find her gone ; and 
she had made up her mind not to return. 
Frans expected her, but now that she was 
away she felt as if she need not seek 
fresh pain. From one cause and another 
a good deal had come round her in the 
past year; there were sore places in her 
heart which to the end of life would 
shrink from the lightest touch, try to 
harden them as she might. All her 
thoughts of Arent were sore. In spite 
of her quiet, sensible, practical ways, 
she idealized those she loved, and disap- 
pointment carried with it a most bitter 
pang. 

It was a wild night. Before they went 
to bed, Johanna, hearing the men go out, 
descended to the kitchen for some last 
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words with Grietje. It struck her that 
she looked pale and worried. 

<*Well," she acknowledged, "Pieter 
talks till he frightens one. He has had 
the cows driven farther away, and put 
another dyke between them and the 
water. Now he has gone out for a last 
look." 

"Is it a high tide?" asked Johanna, 

with alarm. 

"Yes, mejufvrouw," said Madame Lee- 
flang gravely. "But there have been 
many high tides this winter, and winds 
as strong " 

She stopped, for as she spoke there came 
a rush so tremendous that the house 
seemed to shake. 

" It is terrible ! " said Johanna. 

" I am as bad as my sister," said 
Madame Leeflang, trying to smile. " I 
think it must be the having you and 
Mejufvrouw Hilvardine here that make«i 
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me nervous, and Pieter going on as lie 
does. Mostly I don't notice the wind 
roaring, unless it is to think of the poor 
souls out on the waters. They will have 
a bad night of it to-night." 

" I will sit with you until your iusband 
conies in," Johanna said, taking up some 
knitting that lay on the snowy table. 
" One can hardly sleep in such a racket." 

So they sat on together, now and then 
speaking a little softly of old days and 
Johanna's father and mother; but more 
often still, and listening with awe to the 
great hurly-burly of the storm, which 
swept straight in from the sea, laden with 
strange cries and wails that sounded like 
human voices* When Pieter came in, he 
was so wet that his wife busied herself 
at once in getting dry things. He was, 
moreover, in his most uncommunicative 
mood, but Johanna gathered that his 
neighbours were disposed to pooh-pooh 
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his fears, and to believe the dijkgrcuif a 
capable overseer. 

" 'Tis but one spot," grunted Pieter to 
his wife, when Johanna had left them; 
" that's . their cry, as if one spot were not 
enough ! 'Twill be a good thing if I'm 
the fool, and they the wise folk." 

** That you'll never believe, Pieter," said 
Madame Leeflang briskly. In her heart 
she was consoled by the opinion of the 
majority. " Come, you've done all you 
can, and the engineer will be over to- 
morrow — go to bed and be quiet. The 
dyke has weathered worse storms." 

She was staggered when her husband 
announced his intention of sitting up. It 
made her think more seriously of the 
situation than she yet had done. If the 
sea broke in, it was a matter of life and 
death; not many chances of life, more- 
over, to weigh against that other likeli- 
hood. Between them and the dangerous 
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bit of the coast — in Pieter's opinion — there 
was a smaller cross dyke, which might 
serve in some slight degree to break the 
force of the enemy — at any rate, perhaps 
hold it at bay for a breathing space; but 
it was a very frail hope. It added to 

» 

her disturbance when her husband called 
the dogs into the kitchen. 

" Never mind the floor, wife," he said ; 
"the poor beasts shall have the same 
chance with us all." The men had gone 
down to the mills. 

He was too uneasy to remain still, every 
now and then opening the door— letting 
in a wild turmoil of wind and rain — 
and, going round to a sheltered angle 
of the house, straining his hearing to 
catch any more ominous and angry roar. 
Madame Leeflang, on her part, went to 
the rooms where her farm servants slept, 
and roused them to a short watchful- 
ness, but they were too sleepy to stay 
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awake long. Then she went cautiously 
upstairs. Johanna was standing at her 
door. 

**Hilvardine is asleep," ste said. 
" Ought I to awaken her ? Shall we come 
downstairs ? It is awful ! " 

** Mejufvrouw, if the sea comes, it will 
come too quickly for us to escape. It will 
be upstairs that we shall all come, and per- 
haps — ^the house is a little higher than 
the land on that side — perhaps we may 
be spared till help reaches us. But I 
hope and pray that Pieter may be over 
fearful. The neighbours should know as 
well as be, and they are not near so 
anxious. If you and the young lady were 
not here, I don't believe I should attend 
to him, but it makes one feel as one 
would if one had children in the house, 
and that's the truth." 

^' The darkness — that is so terrible ! " 
said Johanna, with a shudder. 
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"The nights are not long, though," 
Grietje replied. 

She was calmer, she had faced the situ- 
ation more often. She went quietly into 
the room, and stood holding back the 
blind, staring out into the raging black- 
ness of the storm. Johanna followed her 
and looked over her shoulder. Neither 
could see anything, but there seemed a 
sort of satisfaction in so gazing, and in 
being together. After a time Madame 
Leeflang drew back. 

" I hear my husband," she said — " I 
must go down. If there is anything to 
know you shall know it, but what can 
it be ? " 

Later on, it was Johanna who went 
down to her, hearing the door slam again. 
As she reached the foot of the stairs she 
thought what a picture of peace it looked, 
and how strangely the haunting fear was 
out of keeping with appearances. The 
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pleasant kitchen, in whicli the stove was 
still burning, the shining crockery, the 
flame of the candles reflected everywhere 
on bright copper or tiles, the air of com- 
fortable plenty about. The dogs, dis- 
turbed by the unusual promotion to these 
quarters, had with the exception of old 
Leeuw, a great yellow and white fellow, 
stretched themselves at last before the 
stove and slept. Leeuw, head bent, and 
in an attitude of watchful attention, was 
seated by the door through which the 
master had gone out. G-rietje herself sat 
at the table, the candles pulled close to 
her, and the great family Bible, with its 
quaint prints, spread before her. Some- 
times she dozed a little, then woke with 
a start and read another verse. The light 
fell on her white cap with its gold orna- 
ments; on her keen sensible features and 
the fine lines of her face, on which not 
one unkindly impression was marked. Jo- 
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hanna herself, as she stood for a moment 
to look, brought a pleasant bit of youth 
into the picture. Madame Leeflang pre- 
sently lifted her head with a smile. 

" Still watching, mejufvrouw ? And I 
have had a little nap or two. Now I 
shall make you some tea, and cut some 
bread and butter." 

The night passed in this fashion. Hil- 
vardine slept ; Pieter Leeflang went in and 
out, smoked his great pipe, and said little ; 
sometimes Johanna and Grietje read a 
verse of the old Bible, and talked it over 
with strong simple faith — sometimes they 
dozed off in their chairs, their eyes by 
this time heavy with sleep ; always out- 
side there was the same whirl and rush 
and tempest of wind and rain, the same 
distant roar of the great waves. When 
Grietje, pulling back the blind, showed 
the first pallid lightening of the wild sky, 
it seemed to Johanna that she had never 
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known so welcome a sight. The two 
women stood hand-in-hand, and watched 
the light growing up in spite of the rush 
of driven clouds, which were, as it seemed, 
hurled against it by some unseen power; 
then suddenly, moved by one impulse^ 
they turned and kissed each other, and 
thanked Grod. 

It was the darkness, they said — the 
darkness which made it so terrible. 

The candles were out, the light had 
strengthened, when Pieter came in again, 
followed by the great dog, who this time 
had gained his desire of going out with 
his master. Morning, too, had brought 
to him more hope ; he thought the wind 
was certainly abating. If the time of high 
tide were once passed 

" And that is near ? " asked his wife,. 

" In half an hour." 

^* Oh, come," she said cheerfully, " that 
will soon be over." 
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" It is not over yet," he said. 

His manner was still grave, but Jo- 
hanna's heart opened itself freely to com- 
fortable hope. She ran upstairs at once, 
kissed Hilvardine, who had awakened, and 
told her the good news. 

'^ You have been up all night ! " ex- 
claimed the girl, in amazement. "Has 
there really been danger ? " 

"Something like it, I suppose. But 
that is just the question between Pieter 
Leeflang and his neighbours. I hope the 
neighbours are right." 

" Lie down now, at any rate." 

" When the half-hour is past. I shall 
finish my watch." 

"^Yes, that is like you," said Hilvardine^ 
with a yawn, " There is such an orderly 
instinct in your mind that it insists on 
roun.ding oflf everything, even a wakeful 
night." 

Johanna laughed. She knew that the 
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girl was right. Then she went to the 
window and pulled back the curtain. 
Their room did not command the side 
where the danger lay, but it was impos- 
sible, now that grey daylight was there^ 
to avoid gazing in the direction of the 
sea. She heard Pieter's heavy footsteps 
coming upstairs, and lumbering into an 
unused room which looked directly north- 
west, and gathered from this that his 
uneasiness was not at an end. Presently 
Grietje came up and joined him. The 
sound of their voices was clearly audible to 
the girls, though they could not distinguish 
any words. Hilvardine, moved by some 
impulse, got up and began to dress her- 
self. Another sound seemed suddenly to 
become strangely distinct — the ticking of 
the large kitchen clock. Whether it were 
that a measure of time had been vividly 
impressed on her mind, or whether the 
tremendous roar of the wind had so far 
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:abated as to allow her once more to be 
conscious of lower sounds, certain it is 
ihat this slow, steady, inexorable ticking 
became at last almost unendurable to Jo- 
hanna. Each sound fell like the stroke 
•of a hammer upon her brain, and it 
^appeared to her that each dragged more 
tslowly than the last. She pressed her 
•hands over her ears and tried to shut 
Ihem out, ashamed of herself all the time ; 
-but whether she heard them or not, she 
•could not for a moment become unconscious 
of the heavy dragging strokes. The wind 
•itself was not so terrible. By-and-by 
Hilvardine came and stood by her side, 
looking out. 

"Oh, the gale is certainly lessening," 
fihe said in a convinced tone. 

The sky indeed, though heavily loaded, 
was. breaking into separate clouds, and 
taking grey gradations instead of hanging 
in a heavy dense mass ; the wind came 
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rather in squalls than in the steady fearful 
pressure of the last few hours — squalls 
which were fierce enough at one moment, 
•but gave promise of relief the next, AIT 
the horizon was blurred and misty, the- 
line of the dunes blotted out by what was 
doubtless a cloud of spray mixed with rain, 
the grass-lands indistinct and desolate- 
looking as a desert. The windmills, the 
only things which stood up and above- 
the general flatness, gave an indescrib- 
able air of wildness to the scene; they 
seemed to be flinging out appealing arms 
in all directions, as though protesting^ 
against this battering and turmoil of the 
powers of the air. Suddenly the clock 
struck the half-hour. Johanna clasped her 
hands; she could hear the voices in the 
next room raised. In a few minutes 
Grietje came and looked in at the door. 

"Now you must lie down and sleep, 
mejufvrouw," she said, in her brisk com- 
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iortable voice. " Even Pieter himself is 
satisfied, for the tide turned a quarter of 
an hour ago, and I am sure I wouldn't 
for anything let my sister know that we 
had been up all night like this. I doubt 

if she's ever been so foolish hers " 

The words were never finished. With 
a cry, hoarse and terrible, Pieter sprang 
out upon them, and rushed down the 
stairs. 

*' Stay where you are ! " 
That was all he said, but they knew 
what it meant. The dyke had given way, 
and they were at the mercy of the sea. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

" Each minute threatens life or death." 

For one moment they looked blankly at 
each other with the terror of death in their 
eyes ; then Hilvardine cried out and clung' 
to Johanna. As for Madame Leeflang, iu 
spite of her husband's words, she was down 
the stairs after him. They heard her cries 
to the girls. Johanna would have followed, 
but that she could not extricate herself 
from Hilvardine, and her next thought 
warned her that the worst thing she could 
do would be to block the narrow staircase. 
She half led, half dragged, Hilvardine 
into the room from which Pieter had just 
rushed ; but when she gazed out and saw 
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the dreadful reality, her heart seemed to 
turn to stone. 

For a great seething mass of yellow- 
tumbling waters already covered the green 
polder of a few minutes ago, and was 
sweeping, spreading, with inconceivable 
rapidity. Only the slight rise of the 
ground on which the farm stood had pre- 
served it from being already surrounded, 
and this was but a check and not a barrier. 
The flood came on like relentless doom — 
too fast for Johanna's first wild idea of 
escape. Long before they reached the 
next dyke they would be swallowed up. 
Even now, seeing how close it was, a wild 
agony of horror seized her lest those still 
downstairs should be caught. She dis- 
engaged herself by a wrench from Hilvar- 
dine's convulsive grasp, and flew once more 
to the head of the stairs. Two of the 
servants, dazed and pale, had reached the 
top; another was stumbling up, uttering 
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cries of terror, Johanna, in her turn, cried 
out wildly — 

" Grietje, come up — come up ! It is 
close ! " 

Pieter it was, however, who first ap- 
peared, his face white as death, his arm 
laden with household goods. 

" Call up the dogs," he cried, as he flung 
his burdens on the ground and clattered 
down again. 

Johanna would have rushed after him 
in pursuit of Grietje, but the next moment 
she saw her face appearing. She was 
quite calm, and had filled the skirt of her 
dress with the great picture-Bible and a 
quantity of blue china. 

" It was my mother's," she said quietly 
to Johanna, as she laid it carefully down, 
" and it may as well have a chance with us." 
The dogs came up the stairs, looking scared, 
all but old Leeuw. "He will not leave 
my husband," Madame Leeflang went on. 
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"But call him — call your husband!'* 
-cried Johanna, in terror. " Listen ! Don't 
jou hear ? " 

And, indeed, by this time a dull roar 
and sound of advancing water was plainly 
audible. Madame Leeflang leaned over 
and called anxiously — 

" Pieter ! Pieter ! It is on us ! " 

He came up the stairs in answer, Leeuw 
^t his heels — not too soon. As if by magic, 
in one moment the great flood of sea-water 
poured through the house. The great 
gurgle with which this was effected with- 
out crash or violent sounds, yet with an 
a^bsolutely resistless force, the consciousness 
that all aroxmd where land should be was 
sea, the cries of the poor drowning poultry, 
the fearful waiting as the lap of the seething 
water rose higher and higher — made up 
something so dreadful and so appalling 
that for a few moments they could only 
stand immovable as if turned to stone. 
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Then the servant girls broke into loud sob» 
and cries, Johanna, moved away and fell 
on her knees, and Hilvardine went to 
Pieter's side, and looked down the stair- 
case, lip which the turbid water wa& 
welling. It rose higher and higher. 
Once he turned round and said to hia 
wife, in a hoarse voice — 

" Grrietje, my woman, get what tables 
and chairs you can together and put them, 
close by the window." 

Madame Leeflang set herself silently to 
work. Johanna rose up and helped her as 
silently. The dogs came over and sniffed 
about them, whining uneasily. The next 
instant a thin flood of yellow water ran 
swiftly over the white floor. Leeflang and 
Hilvardine retreated, pulling after them 
the servants, who seemed stupified by fear. 

" Up with you ! " said Pieter. He lifted 
the youngest girl, Koosje, as he spoke, and 
set her on the table, — she was so. bewil- 
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dered as to be almost stupified. A sort 
of stolid endurance had come back to the 
others, and they scrambled up, the dogs 
leaping after them on the chairs. Madame 
Leeflang gazed calmly out of the window, 
across which frightened pigeons were 
flying; but Johanna, after one glance, 
turned from it, sick at heart. The wind 
had moderated, but the whole surface of 
the flood was heaving with angry waves. 
All the familiar landmarks had disappeared, 
except where, here or there, a post still 
stood upright like the mast of some sunken 
vessel. 

" What has become of the mills ? " asked 
Madame Leeflang, in a low voice. 

Her husband, who had pulled off his 
shoes and stockings, splashed through 
the water, by this time a foot deep, inta 
the girls' room. They heard him open the 
window. 

" They are as we are," he said, as^ he 
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•came back. "The tops are above the 
water, and if they were on the look-out 
they may be safe, so far." 

" Oh, Jan, Jan ! " wailed one of the poor 
girls. 

"Surely a boat will come to us," said 
Hilvardine quietly. 

"Yes, a boat will come— if the house 
stands," added Pieter, under his breath. 

For, indeed, the sounds which at first had 
almost struck them by their absence now 
seemed to have gathered an appalling sig- 
nificance. There were crashes as if things 
were being driven against the house; a 
gurgling swelling and sinking, which at 
times seemed as if the foundations were 
being sucked away; the tables and chairs 
shook under them ; the water in the room 
was still welling up. For one moment 
Hilvardine lost courage. 

" Oh, terrible, terrible ! " she cried, 
burying her face in her hands. Johanna 
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put her arms around her, Madame Lee- 
flang, her motherly eyes full of pity, began 
quietly to say over a few verses of the 
Psalms. It quieted them all, even the 
poor girl who was crying out for her Jan, 
and little Koosje, whose round apple cheeks 
were white with terror. 

So they waited. It seemed to Johanna 
that the water had reached its height ; she 
could not he sure. Pieter waded from 
room to room; hut there was no window 
on that upper story which commanded the 
part of the land from which help, if help 
there was, would come, and this impossi- 
bility of knowing whether they were 
thought of as still living added to the 
desolation a touch of feverish uncertainty. 
It was possible that from the land it might 
seem as if the house were submerged 
beyond hope for its inmates, for the tide 
was surging close up to the level of the 
higher windows. Things were carried up 
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to sight — familiar things which now were 
the prey of the waters, and that seemed 
to make an almost human appeal for 
succour to their old owners. So conscious 
was Madame Leeflang of this that she 
opened the window and drew up a poor 
battered bucket. Pieter shook his head. 

" What's the use ? " he asked. " One of 
the sides is stove in." 

His wife made no answer. She could 
not have explained her little action. 

As the time wore on it became evident 
that the water would not rise higher ; on 
the contrary, it even sank a little. The 
dark and heavy clouds, moreover, had 
broken into white masses, with here and 
there clear sky and intense brilliancy of 
light from the morning sun. There was 
no more fear of the sea absolutely swallow- 
ing up the house as it stood, but the peril 
of its sweeping it away not only remained, 
but was doubtless intensified. Every hour 
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that tiie waters tossed about it and foamed 
round its walls, and sucked away its sup- 
ports, and pounded against it with the 
posts and rafters they had already torn 
away, the danger increased. Pieter knew 
this even better than the women. His 
stolid resignation was giving way to keen 
impatience. He went from window to 
window, hung out handkerchiefs — ^but to 
whom could he signal ? The only human 
beings who could by any possibility see 
him were in as bad, if not worse, plight 
than themselves. 

It seemed to Johanna that a sort of 
stupor crept over herself and the other 
women. They did not speak. Every now 
and then one would break into a quick, 
shuddering sob; but it did not last long. 
Numbed with, cold and the stiflEhess of their 
cramped position, the minutes as they 
passed dragged like long hours, and more 
than once a merciful and dreamy uncon- 
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scioTisness so far touched Joliaiina that she 
started to find her thoughts far away. 
Once, indeed, she could have sworn she 
heard Neukomn's old psalm-tune dropping 
down in its sweet hesitating tones from 
the cathedral tower. With the notes there 
came other sounds — the sounds of a voice ; 
strong familiar accents. She wondered 
dully whether she should ever hear them 
again. Then she looked at Hilvardine's 
pretty head, and felt an ache in her own 
heart for the pain that might he in store 
for his. Such drifting fancies wandered 
vaguely through her brain — some sad, 
some sweet, but all tender, and all free 
from bitterness and the unkindness of envy. 

Pieter Leeflang had been away from 
them longer than usual. When he came 
back, there was that in his face which 
made his wife ask quietly, "What is it J 
You have seen something." 

" The west gable has fallen," he said. 
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There was a pause. Then the young 
girl whose lover was at the mill broke out 
once more in heartrending cries for Jan. 
Madame Leeflang drew her head down on 
her shoulder. 

"God is taking care both of Jan and 
of us, Rika," she said tenderly. 

"But— but " 

" Well ? " 

" To be drowned ! " 

" It is an easy death, if it comes to that,'' 
Madame Leeflang said simply. " My girl. 
He'll never put upon us more than we can 
bear. Look at Koosje, how brave she is ! " 

She managed to hush the girl's sobs; 
but they all knew how alarming this news 
was. If the gable had given way before 
the buflfeting of the waters, what was to 
prevent the rest of the house from fol- 
lowing? Pieter, one foot on a chair, his 
elbow on his knee, and his chin on his 
hand, was reflecting gloomily; as if he 
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could read his mind, old Leeuw raised 
himself, placed his great dripping forepaws 
on his master's shoulder, and licked his 
face. Leeflang patted him, while his coun- 
tenance fell. 

"I understand, old fellow," he said. 
" You want to tell me you're ready to die 
with us." 

" Or to live," said his wife, in her hrave 
tones. 

" Or to live," repeated he. But his voice 
had little of hope in it. The fall of the 
gable, and the passive lingering waiting, 
seemed to have left him nothing but stolid 
endurance. The cold, too, was beginning 
to make itself more bitterly felt. Johanna 
felt Hilvardine shiver, and it had just 
struck her that she would ask Pieter to 
get them the duvets from the beds, when 
a sound, unlike the other sounds of which 
their ears were full, struck upon them all. 
Was it a cry? With one spring, almost 
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upsetting the others, Pieter was on the 
table, had burst open the window, and, 
leaning out, shouted hurriedly with all his 
might. Leeuw barked so violently in his 
turn that Madame Leeflang would have 
hushed him, but that her husband turned 
angrily upon her. "Let him be, let him 
be!" he cried. "The more noise the 
better." 

He was like a man possessed, the sudden 
revulsion from despair to hope being ex- 
ceedingly strong in its action. He yelled 
and waved wildly, though there was no 
one to see, and the women, silenced by his 
excitement, and breathless, caught hold one 
of the other, and gazed with staring eyes 
over his broad shoulders at the great 
seething mass of waters which stretched 
far away without a break. Was it for 
hours that they looked, or minutes? Jo- 
hanna could not have told^ when suddenly 
another cry sounded, close at hand, and a 
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great round-bowed boat, rowed by four 
men, came sweeping past the corner of the 
house, and, catching sight of Leeflang's 
outstretched figure, set up a shout which 
rang through the hearts of the watchers. 
One or two of the girls began to sob 
wildly, and to stretch out imploring hands 
towards the window. A fifth man, who 
was steering, stood up and flung a rope for 
Pieter to secure. 

"We could see nothing of you, and it 
looks from the shore as if the house had 
little but roof and chimneys above water," 
he called out. "How many are there of 
you?" 

" Eight, and four dogs, mijnheer." 

" There's another boat not five minutes 
behind. We'll take five — and the dogs," 
he added, with a laugh. 

Madame Leeflang would have had Jo- 
hanna go first, but she shook her head. 

" Take the younger ones, G-rietje ; " and, 
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indeed, three of the girls were pressing, 
crying, praying. They passed them out 
into the boat ; and after them Hilvardine, 
who would have resisted, but that Jo- 
hanna's intense determination was not to 
be gainsaid. The steersman she had im- 
mediately recognized as the engineer officer 
at Alkmaar, Mathius' brother, and she was 
resolved that Hilvardine should go in his 
boat. The girl said proudly, with a re- 
proachful look — 

* * I am not afraid, but I will go, for it is 
harder to go than to stay." 

Then there was a discussion between 
Pieter and his wife, peremptorily cut short 
by the young engineer, who said they 
wanted another man for other rescues, and 
that the farmer should come* Rika, the 
young girl whose Jan was in peril, and 
who was in a state of extreme depression, 
was the third to remain. She sat crouched 
up and shivering on the table, resting her 
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chin on her hands and staring out at the 
waters. Madame Leeflang touched her, 
and said softly — 

" They'll come for us in a few minutes. 
You'll soon be safe, Rika." 

** Not Jan — Jan's drowned, mevrouw." 

" Drowned ? Nonsense ! Why should 
he not be safe as well as we ? The master 
will get a boat to the mills at once." 

But she shook her head. 

" He's drowned, drowned ! " 

That was all she would say. 

The perils of their situation were the 
same, but with the promise of deliverance 
they seemed to have lost fear. Yet the 
minutes passed and no deliverance came, 
and a certain awful solitude hung over 
that great expanse of water which wrapped 
them round, and looked as if the house 
itself were the plaything of an hour, to 
be crushed at any moment by its might. 
Madame Leeflang stirred uneasily; then 
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pulled off her stockings and waded into 
Johanna's room, tying up in a bundle 
things of hers and Hilvardine's which 
were portable, but of which they had not 
thought before. 

" There," she said, coming back, " now 
I shall make up the china. But they are 
a long while coming." 

Johanna was sitting, looking out of the 
open window, and watching the increasing 
glory of the sun. For now, instead of 
grey and sullen masses of cloud, fiercely 
hurled forward by the wind, the heavens 
were full of white light, vaporous and 
lovely; the waters, gradually quieting, 
caught its brilliancy upon the highest 
points of their waves ; everywhere light 
was flashing, spreading, shining — it was 
difficult to believe that it meant ruin and 
desolation for so many. And Hilvardine 
was out there on the shining waters with 
the other Mathius. And she ? 
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Suddenly Grietje grasped her arm. 

" Mejufvrouw, I hear them ! " 

Her strained ears had indeed caught the 
sound of oars, and the next moment a 
small boat swept into sight. Two men 
were rowing ; in the stern, pale as death, 
his eager eyes fixed upon the house, sat 
Mathius himself. When Johanna saw 
him, her eyes too fastened themselves 
upon him. For the moment everything 
else was forgotten — danger, preservation, 
the great flood ; she could think of nothing, 
realize nothing, but the fact that he was 
there, and that he was seeking her. 

Mathius stood up, stretched out his arms, 
and called her name. 

" Johanna ! " 
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CHAPTER XII. 

*'Bat because the human love, though true and 
sweet — 

Yours and mine — 
Has been sent by love more tender, more complete, 

More divine ; 
That it leads our hearts to rest at last in heaven 

Far above you ; 
Do I take you as a gift that God has given — 

And I love you ! " 

When Johanna was seated in the boat, she 
was next Mathius, his looks devoured her. 
Then he stared back at the poor farm, left 
deserted in the midst of the waters, with a 
shudder, 

" That you should have been there ! " 
" Did you know it ? " she asked timidly. 
"When we met the other boat and I 
saw Hilvardine. Not till then. I had 
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no idea where you had hidden yourselves. 
Gk>od heavens! how could I have passed 
the night if I had dreamt that you were 
on the very polder my brother was talking 
anxiously about ? " 

" He was anxious ? " 

"Yes, when he heard that the fanner 
had been over to Alkmaar after him, 
because he has no great opinion of the 
dijkgraaf.^' 

Madame Leeflang interrupted him, 
pointing to Rika's fair head buried in her 
lap. 

"Would it be possible to row to the 
mills, mijnheer? The girl has friends 
there, and is in sore trouble." 

" A boat has gone," said the professor. 
" It was got off before the first which came 
to you, from a nearer point. By this 
time " 

He hesitated. Safety that night de- 
pended on the watch which had been kept. 
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That they knew, and Rika buried her head 
deeper. Johanna looked pitifully at her ; 
but when she turned her eyes to Mathius, 
the hot happy colour rushed into her pale 
face, every other thought vanishing in a 
wondering tide of joy. What did it all 
mean ? She felt as if she could not yet 
ask herself this question. She was 
weakened by what she had gone through ; 
if it were necessary to resist this strange 
new sensation, she had no power to apply 
the necessary severity— the doors of her 
heart opened iustinctively. Yet what did it 
mean ? One struggle she made, one eflfort 
to recall her old fancies, she said quickly — 

" Hilvardine was in the boat — ^you saw 
her, of course ? " 

" Did I ? " he asked. ** Upon my soul, 
I hardly know ! Yes, I saw her, certainly, 
and that showed me where you were, but 
how could I think any more of her when 
I knew of your danger ? " 
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There was that in his tones, in his look, 
which pointed his words with a tender- 
ness which was nnmistakable, with a kind 
of ownership as sweet as it was strange. 
Overhead the white luminous clouds were 
driving gaily, the waters flashed, the keen 
cool wind of the morning helped the boat 
towards land. What had become of the 
dangers, the darkness of the night? — 
Where were Johanna's thoughts for the 
pretty homestead, left a dismal wreck in 
the flood? Madame Leeflang's eyes were 
fixed sadly upon it ; poor little Rika, 
thinking of her Jan, sobbed and trembled. 
Johanna tried in vain to drag up the 
sorrow which is not often so reluctant a 
visitor ; in vain she called herself cold and 
heartless : joy, bliss, love, danced in her 
heart, and kept other comers out. How 
it could be she did not know, but 
suddenly, unreservedly, she knew that 
Mathius loved her ; and at that moment 
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when they were close together, no dis- 
guise of her own feelings could he 
conjured up — she knew also that with her 
whole heart she loved him. 

The boat was making for a dyke which 
apparently had checked the further spread 
of the waters. A road ran along the top, 
and a few green and brown-fronted houses 
were also ranged at the top. It was from 
this spot that the rescue had been 
organized, though a want of boats had 
caused delay ; it was here that a crowd of 
figures were collected, waving, running, 
shouting, ready to vociferously welcome 
these neighbours snatched from a terrible 
death. Madame Leeflang smoothed Rika's 
fair hair. 

" Now we shall hear," she whispered. 
But the girl shook her head. She sat up, 
however, and gazed at the figures which, 
clustering together, gradually resolved 
themselves into well - known forms. 
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" There is Dirk, his wife, and Maurits 
— look, Eika, look!" cried Madame Lee- 
flang eagerly ; " and little Dientje, and " — 
her voice grew slower — " and Hendrik, 
and " 

" There is no Jan ! " replied the girl, in a 
hard strained voice. She was the first 
to spring on shore ; she looked round upon 
them with a glance which they all under- 
stood, for they all knew her. " Where is 
Jan Kerk ? " she demanded. 

They looked at one another without 
answering, till Dirk's wife stepped forth 
and began to sob. 

" It came upon us unawares," she said. 
"My husband dragged me up the stairs, 
and Jan, he tried to get out his brother. 
It was that which kept him too late ; but 
you mustn't take on so, Eika, for he was 
a good lad." 

With one bitter cry which they never 
forgot, the girl turned round and flung 
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herself on Madame Leeflang^s neck. She, 
tenderly soothing her, led her away to one 
of the small houses with green hoarded 
fronts. Dirk came up and spoke to 
Mathius, and the men in the hoat, rapidly 
securing her, started off along the dyke, 
while Mathius turned to Johanna. 

" My brother has left word that every 
available man should go down to the 
broken dykes," he said, "and I must be 
off at once. All the country round is 
raised. You understand why I leave 
you? 

Understand? She gave him a proud 
and glad look. It was not she who would 
.keep him back from his duty. 

" And you will find Hilvardine, and get 
some dry clothes ? She is in one of these 
houses." 

He had her hand in his as he spoke. 
Suddenly, and without another word, 
before them all, he stooped down, kissed 
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her straight on the lips, and walked 
rapidly away. 

Leeflang had sent Hilvardine and the 
three girls into one of the houses, to which 
Dirk's wife directed Johanna. She stood 
for some time watching the tall figure of 
Mathins striding along the dyke ; when it 
was lost in the other figures which were 
quickly collecting, she turned and walked 
slowly towards the house, the proud and 
happy look still in her eyes. Hilvardine 
was in a little room upstairs, standing 
at the window. A sudden rush of colour 
leapt into Johanna's cheeks as she saw 
that this window commanded the spot 
where Mathius had taken his farewell. 
She had forgotten Hilvardine. The girl 
did not wait for her to speak, though she 
did not turn round. 

" That was the professor," she said. 

" Yes. Were you not surprised ? " said 
Johanna, a little brokenly. 
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" Why should one be ? It is natural 
enough that he should be staying with 
his brother at Alkmaar. I can tell you 
that his brother is in a state of fury. I 
should not like to be the dijkgraaf this 
morning ; he is likely to hear some pretty 
strong expressions." She paused. Then 
she added abruptly, " You might, however, 
I think, have told me that the professor 
was so near us." 

" Do you suppose I knew it ? " cried 
Johanna. She went over to the window, 
and put her hand on the girl's shoulder. 
" Hilvardine, believe me, I knew nothing, 
nothing" — she repeated the words with 
emphasis—" until now." 

" Well, now you know enough," said the 
young girl, after a momentary hesitation. 
She glanced quickly at Johanna. Johanna 
was smiling ; by the look in her eyes she 
had wandered into some happy dream- 
land. " Do you hear ? " cried Hilvar- 
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dine, impatiently ; " you know enougli 
now/' 

" Yes," said the other, simply. " But I 
thouffht — 
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" What ? 

" Something quite diflferent. That it 
was you." 

" I ? " Hilvardine laughed gaily. " I ? 
You must have been dreaming. Don't 
you remember what I said to you at 
Alkmaar ? And, pray, when is this other 
wedding to come off ? " 

''Hilvardine!" 

" Well, it looked like it just now." 

Her tone was mocking, and Johanna 
blushed still more deeply. 

"If you saw that, you saw all that I 
know myself. Was that a time to talk of 
weddings? Oh, Hilvardine, poor Eika's 
Jan is drowned, as she supposed." 

"They say several are drowned, but 
fortunately it was not such a very large 
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polder J or things would have been a great 
deal worse. Is the professor gone to help to 
mend the dyke ? On his hands and knees?" 

Johanna did not answer; the girl's levity 
of manner pained her, and yet she was 
struck by the deadly whiteness of her 
face. Presently Madame Leeflang ap* 
peared ; she had got Rika to lie down 
and had given her some tea, now she 
had prepared breakfast for all, unless the 
young ladies would allow her to bring 
theirs to them upstairs. This Johanna 
would not hear of. She looked with 
amazement at Grietje — house, crops, pro- 
perty ruined, and yet she was quite 
calm and self-possessed, and showed no 
excitement. When she got an opportunity, 
she said this to her. 

" Mejufvrouw," said Madame Leeflang, 
with a sad little smile, "house and crops 
are good, and my heart is very sore for 
Pieter, who sees the labours of years swept 
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away ; but life and' health are better, and 
if God leaves us these, what can we do but 
thank Him, and take courage? There is 
poor Jan's mother, with two good sons 
called away — that is a trouble ! " 

** Grietje, I have not been thinking 
enough about you or any one ! " 

" See there, then, mejufvrouw ! It needs 
no conjuring to tell that what has brought 
sorrow to some has brought joy to you. 
And the Lord sends all," 

The food refreshed them, and sent a 
little colour into Hilvardine's pale cheeks. 
When it was finished, Johanna made her 
lie down, she herself was leaving the room 
when Hilvardine called to her — 

" Where are you going ? " 

" So many people hurry by, I must go 
down and hear from some of them what is 
doing at the dyke." 

" Ah, now I know why I am put here,'" 
said the girl, in a bantering tone. 
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" Do you ? Why ? " 

" That I should not look out of window 
again/* 

" Imagine your finding that out ! " said 
Johanna gaily, as she closed the door 
behind her. When her steps had quite 
died away, Hilvardine sprang up and ran 
to the window. It was true, as Johanna 
had said, that people were passing and 
repassing. The waterstaat was busily at 
work, men and women, requisitioned from 
surrounding villages, were pouring down, 
spades and tools in hand, to the scene of 
disaster; carts rumbled by, laden with 
bundles and bushes stoutly tied together 
so that they might form a sort of fascine ; 
in some cases where carts were wanting, 
great quantities of them had been roped 
round and harnessed lightly to a horse, 
ridden by a man and urged to his utmost 
speed. As these dashed by there was a 
frightened scattering of women and 
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children. Owing to the flatness of the 
land, it was possible to follow the 
hurrying crowd all along the line of 
the dykes, until it concentrated itself on 
a spot where it resembled a black cluster 
of bees, and where boats had also gathered. 
It was evident that the workers were 
labouring with might and main, and that 
not a man would be spared for hours ; 
Hilvardine turned away from the window, 
flung herself upon the bed, and gave way 
to a noiseless tearless paroxysm of sobs. 
All the time she despised herself for her 
distress, and the shame she felt added 
tenfold to her trouble. Though nobody 
else knew her secret, it was dreadful to 
be aware of it herself. She was sure that 
she loved Mathius, and she had sometimes 
fancied that he loved her. All such 
fancies were now rudely dispelled, and in 
poor Hilvardine's eyes life had suddenly 
assumed a pallid and weariful aspect. 
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She was not exactly vain of her beauty, 
but she had never been without a radiant 
consciousness that it was attractive, and 
it seemed hard that at the moment when 
she felt it might have served her, it 
should prove absolutely of no avail. Van 
Eegensdorf had never touched her heart. 
Mathius had touched something ; she felt 
it was her heart, but it is more probable 
that it was her conscience. She felt for 
him a young girl's eager veneration, hero- 
worship, and was certain that under his 
guidance she could mount to unattained 
heights. Only in the last year had those 
heights seemed desirable in her eyes, but 
the shock of Willem's death, and the long 
illness which succeeded it, had given depth 
to feelings already stirring in her heart. 
She was almost ready to believe that they 
all belonged to and hung upon Mathius. 
If he had taken her to him, ah, how easy 
it would be to be good! And now it 
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looked dreadfully dull again, and she was 
ready to believe that, from one cause and 
ianother, all hope and brightness were gone 
out of her life. Yet she was not without 
her heroic efforts. Johanna might have 
been unselfish, but it needed a struggle 
for the girl to acknowledge it frankly. 
In spite of her mocking words she did 
acknowledge it. She tried with all her 
•might to be just. Moreover, the heights 
looked dull and cold now, but she did not 
turn her back upon them, for all the chill 
in the air, and the dreary solitary feeling 
which crept over her. One thought was 
her sharpest scourge. If she had not 
helped to separate Johanna from Captain 
Wrangel, this trial might never have 
come. This surged backwards and for- 
wards in her mind with a strength which 
exhausted her, until at last, worn out by 
all she had gone through, she dropped 
.asleep. 
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She slept through a good deal. Carts 
and horses rattled hackwards and forwards 
in search of the necessary material; and, 
what between workers and idlers, there was 
generally some one to report progress. 
The news was contradictory enough, some- 
times alarming, sometimes reassuring. 
One or two mentioned that the young 
Heer Mathius seemed to be everywhere 
at once. There was a great deal of 
guttural shouting ; also cries of joy from 
the children, who were delighted at this 
arrival of the sea at their doors. Madame 
Leeflang came out of the house, and, stand- 
ing by Johanna, looked across the dancing 
"waters, at the chimneys and red roof of 
her home. Rika, she said, was sleeping. 
Little Koosje had been hard at work help- 
ing her and some other women to tie up 
faggots. It was the inner dyke which 
they were repairing. If the wind blew 
again it was probable that they would not 
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succeed; but the men thought it would 
be calm, and in that case to-morrow they 
would attack the outer line of defence. A 
burgomaster or two had already arrived 
on the scene, and by the afternoon it was 
certain that people would come from 
Amsterdam and other parts ; it, was by 
no means impossible that the King, who 
had already telegraphed, might himself 
appear to inspect the mischief. Such an 
accident in the Netherlands is a national 
matter. The sea is an enemy always try- 
ing to effect an entrance. If he succeeds 
there is a general rally for a rescue, and 
no rest until he is beaten back. 

" If the pumping-mill could but act ! '* 
sighed Madame Leeflang. 

"But even then, would your house be 
habitable ? " 

" It would have to be rebuilt." 

"In the same .place? After all this 
you would not be afraid ? Oh, Grietje ! '* 
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" No, mejufvrouw, I am not afraid. 
After this I dare say our dyke will be the 
strongest along the coast, for snch things 
do not happen twice in the same place. 
And what will you ? We are all exposed 
to the same dangers; they are round us 
from the moment we are born, and we 
grow up always knowing what may come. 
The brother of the woman whose house 
we are in was drowned on the Borselen 
polder. Oh, as Pieter says, there's no 
use in running away. When we have got 
a grip on the land we must hold fast, and 
fight the sea together. I expect, though, 
we shall get another dijkgraaf'' 

"Has Heer Mathius been long in Alk- 
maar ? " Johanna asked, in as unconcerned 
a tone as she could advance. 

" Oh yes. He lived with his mother 
till she died, but it is only lately he has 
been given his present post. This is Heer 
Hector, the youngest of the brothers. 
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They are a good family* Would you like 
to walk down, mejufvrouw, and see what 
they are doing at the dyke ? '' added 
Grrietje, seeing Johanna's wistful glances 
in that direction. 

The girl hesitated. Then she said 
quickly, " No, no, Grrietje ; you told me 
yourself that women were only in the 
way, unless they helped; and though I 
dare say I could bind faggots as well as 
some of the others, nobody knows that 
fact. How long do you suppose they 
will work ? All day ? " 

" All day, so long as the tide will let 
them; and all night too, for the matter 
of that. If you do not care to go, meju- 
fvrouw, I think I will walk over to my 
sister. I would wager that, since she has 
heard of our misfortune, none of them have 
had any peace with her. She will be 
declaring their polder is unsafe, and fussing 
her life out. But I can get some clothes 
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there for Pieter and myself. And before 
I go I must send Koosje and one of the 
others down to the dyke with food. Maria 
Klang is there herself." 

Johanna helped her to pack up the 
provisions — cheese and cold meat and 
bread. When Grietje had started, she 
carried some up to Hilvardine ; but, finding 
her still asleep, put it down by the side 
of the bed, and stole away. She went 
softly about the house, setting things to 
rights ; for though everything was, as 
usual, of spotless cleanliness, the absence 
of the owner, and the extraordinary acci- 
dent of the morning, had caused some con- 
fusion, Madame Leeflang had contrived 
to send- a girl with a telegram, asking for 
clothes for Johanna and Hilvardine. Jo- 
hanna was sure that if Frans were in or 
near home it would bring him — perhaps 
his wife too. It was astonishing with 
what different colouring she thought of 
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Madame Marken since the morning. Per- 
haps it was not only ber new happiness 
which wrought the change. She had been 
face to face with death; its cold waters 
had all but touched her. The great reali- 
ties, when they come upon us, leave little 
space for the petty frets and jars of our 
life. She thought tenderly of Frans, and 
far more kindly of his wife. 

Presently she heard a child cry, and, 
reflecting that the little cluster of houses 
was emptied of able-bodied people, set off 
in pursuit of the cry, finding a deserted 
baby in an empty house. Probably it had 
been left in charge of some of the other 
children, who were launching toy rafts on 
the water in high glee. Johanna* took it 
up, warmed some food which was near at 
hand, and at last succeeded in overcoming 
its decided objection to a stranger. It did 
the best it could for itself by quickly 
going to sleep again when she laid it in 
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its wooden cradle, and she slipped out of 
the house, determining to keep within 
hearing of its cries. There were sadder 
sounds of weeping in the next house. A 
woman stood in the doorway, with her 
apron flung over her face. Johanna 
guessed it to be the poor mother who had 
lost her two sons. A feeble old man's 
voice vsras heard from within. Johanna 
could not pass by the house, though she 
felt for some time that silence was the 
best form of sympathy. Gradually, how- 
ever, it seemed to comfort the mother to 
talk of her lads and her sorrows. She 
came back to the stove, and poured out 
a history of them from the time they were 
bom, the old grandfather chiming in, but 
disposed to branch off to other remem- 
brances of floods. Johanna felt that they 
liked having her there, were it only to 
listen. She lingered a long while, touched 
to the heart by the woman's grief; by the 
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contrast between the saddened, dimly lit 
room with its homely furniture, its pre- 
sence of age and death, and the bustle and 
brightness of the scene outside, where all 
was eager resistance and the strong energy 
of work. The mother felt it, too, when at 
length Johanna left them, and she stood 
again at the door and looked out, 

" They would have been working there 
the best of aU," she said, nodding her head 
towards the dyke. " Eh, but it is strange 
to think of them, so young, and all over ! " 

Strange — yes. If that were so, then the 
strangest problem in the universe ! 

When Johanna got out it was late after- 
noon ; some of the women had returned, 
Maria Klang told her that the tide was 
getting so high that a good many of the 
men would have to knock off work, and 
leave what could be done to the boats. It 
was calm, and they were very hopeful 
about the dyke, though the men were 
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wet and weary. Fresh gangs were coming 
to take their places. Finally — 

" If I had not nearly forgot that I 
have a note for you, mejufvrouw, from the 
brother of Heer Mathius ! " 

It was only a line, hastily pencilled, and 

telling her that he should remain on the 

spot all night ; but at break of day, if all 

went well, would get an hour or two's 

sleep and change of clothes. Would she 

meet him outside their house in. the early 

morning, and walk a little way along the 

dyke with him when he went back? No 

words of endearment ; yet Johanna, as she 

read it, felt as if it contained a thousand. 

There was a quiet strong assurance about 

it which was at this moment inexpressibly 

soothing. The two words with which it 

ended, "Your Arnold," required nothing 

to be added. She smiled happily, and 

held it close to her heart, and walked 

away from the houses to a quiet spot 
VOL. II. 39 
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where she might sit down and think of 
the great joy which had come to her. No 
hurrying crowd now passed along the dyke ; 
the setting sun, flinging royal tints across 
the sky, shone gaily on the little homely 
painted houses, and lit the windows like 
flame; the waters lay quietly stretched 
out, looking as peaceful as if death and 
they had nothing to do with each other. 
If it had not been for the tops of the poor 
houses and mills sticking up, and for 
strange suggestive things which floated 
on the surface of the sea, it would have 
been almost impossible to recall the past 
night. As it was, it seemed to Johanna 
that days had passed since those terrible 
hours — days of happiness. An extraordi- 
nary sense of freedom swept over her. 
Only now did she begin to realize how 
resolutely she had kept down fancies 
which were pushing vigorously upwards. 
The change in Arent had given her a 
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feeling of insecnrity; she had no longer 
dared to trust her own imagination; she 
dreaded another deception. Had it not 
been for this, little signs that Mathius loved 
her had not been wanting of late. And 
now the feelings she had restrained leapt 
up in triumphant liberty. She let herself 
indulge the joy of dwelling on every 
crushed remembrance. She reflected how 
good he was, how steadfast, how strong ! 
All the professors spoke of him as an 
honour to the university ; all his friends — 
better still — trusted him. Tears were in 
her eyes as she sat and looked over the 
glory of the shining waters, but they 
were tears of proud joy; for a day ago 
she had been loverless, homeless, and now 
it seemed to her that her lot was blessed 
as no woman's had ever been blessed 
before. Through the past year it appeared, 
as she looked back, that she had felt 
his kindness surrounding her, always eflFec- 
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tive, and always ready; but she liad 
schooled herself to suppose that she came 
in for it as others did, and for no dearer 
and closer reason. The revelation was all 
the sweeter ; it was like the story of the 
past night — storm and suffering and loss, 
but God's Love in all, and now His sun 
shining in its fairness. When Johanna 
went into the house, Grrietje gazed at her 
almost with reverence; there was a look on 
her face as if the glory of the sunset 
lingered there. 

It was a strange, broken night. Many 
times Johanna stole to the window and 
looked at the twinkling lights clustered 
together like golden points in the dark- 
ness, and sent out her heart to Mathius. 
People were astir late and early. When 
the first grey lights crept over the dark 
waters, she got up silently and dressed her- 
self ; but she would not go out, lest if he 
saw her figure at the door from far off, 
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and guessed who it was, he might give 
up some of the rest he would need so 
sorely and come to her. She only sat 
in the window, and, among the distant 
specks moving along the dyke, tried to 
assure herself that this or that was he. 
Then the long shadows of the houses 
begun to shorten on the road, and the 
fresh lights to brighten, and the glad stir 
of day to move from point to point. And 
so, watching, Johanna at last saw Mathius' 
tall figure coming along towards the little 
hamlet, and in a moment was out of the 
house and going to meet her lover. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

" Oone was every trace of sorrow, 
As the fog from off the water, 
As the mist from off the meadow." 

They had a great deal to say to each 
other ; everything, in fact, that needed to 
be put into definite shape, considering that 
yesterday's proceedings, however satisfac- 
tory to themselves, might have been criti- 
cized by others as a little vague in outline. 
Mathius, for instance, as Johanna reminded 
him, had never proposed to her ; he had 
taken everything for granted without 
giving her the chance of saying no. 

" When ought I to have asked you ? 
Before you got out of your window ? Til 
answer for one thing, that you would have 
been too frightened to refuse." 
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*' Ask Grietje which of us looked the 
most terrified," retorted Johanna. 

"Oh, I give in at once. And I can't 
jest about it yet. When I think of you, 
my darling, out in those waters, watching 
them rise higher and higher, obliged to 
stay there and wait for whatever might 

come ! Did you think of me ? Tell 

me, did you think of me ? " 

"Yes, I thought of you," she said 
gently. "I did not see any shame in 
thinking of you then." 

" Shame ! What shame could there be 
in thinking of me at any time ? " 

" But I did not know you — cared," she 
said in a low voice. 

" It is very extraordinary, then," re- 
marked Mathius. " It seems to me it 
was evident enough for any one to see. 
You take a great deal of plain speaking, 
Johanna." 

" You cannot say you have favoured 
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me with much," she replied, with a gay 
laugh. "You have left me very much 
in the dark," 

" Oh," he said, " you were clever enough 
to know by intuition." 

" Intuition is the most unsatisfactory 
thing in the world in some matters." 

He looked at her for an instant. " But 
other people could find out." 

" What other people ? " 

" Well, for one, Madame Marken." 

Johanna was fairly amazed. " She of 
all people! I shall begin to admire her 
discretion presently. I could not have 
believed she could have resisted saying 
something." 

" Perhaps you behaved to her as you 
did to me — you would not take a hint." 

" I don't know," she said ; " hints always 
Beemed to me to tend in another direction. 
And do you know, I have a very big 
question to ask ? " 
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^' So have I. How far are you going to 
walk with me ? " 

" Must you really go back to that horrid 
work ? " 

" Yes, I must/' said Mathius gravely ; 
"and you, my dear one, would be the 
last to ask me to leave it." 

" Then, I will go as far as Oh, 

never mind! Until you send me back. 
Have you breakfasted well ? " 

" Is that your question ? " 

" No ; mine is much more serious. 
Why did you leave our town without 
a, word of farewell to us, and that just 
at the time when I felt so particularly 
friendless ? " 

Mathius turned, took her hands in his 
strong clasp, and looked into her eyes. 

" Johanna," he said earnestly, " you are 
sure you love me ? " 

She met his look with another of great 
pride and happiness. 
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" I love you with all my heart," she said 
slowly and distinctly. 

" And you have no lingering regrets for 
— another ? " 

She coloured now, but did not remove 
her eyes, or falter in her words. 

" None ; I did once love Arent Wrangel. 
When I found that he changed, I suffered 
a great deal, but my love died. Do you 
blame me for that ? " 

" God forbid ! " he said very earnestly. 
"You have taken the last load off my 
heart." 

" Oh, you did not need it ! " cried Jo- 
hanna, in distress. 

" No, I hardly needed it. And yet, 
my dear one, when you put that question 
I felt that it was the time to set it at 
rest for ever." 

They were walking on again by this 
time, and Mathius was silent for a few 
moments. Then he said, "Do not think 
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I am asking this except as a necessary 
answer to yourself, but had you not an 
interview with Captain Wrangel before 
you left your brother's house?" 

" Yes," Johanna answered firmly. " Not 
one of my seeking, however. He asked 
my brother, and Frans arranged it with- 
out referring to me." 

** It was the town councillor who told 
me," continued the professor. "He was 
naturally very full indeed of his own 
newly settled affairs, and of Madame Mar- 
ken's high qualities. I ventured to make 
some inquiries about you, being very sure 
the news would be a shock. Your brother 
told me that he should have hesitated to 
secure Madame Marken's consent, had he 
believed that it would cost you a home. 
He was certain, on the contrary, that it 
would release you to a happier. * She is 
the most unselfish girl in the world,' he 
went on, * and she would not leav§ us 
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while my children needed a mother s care. 
Perhaps I ought not to have accepted the 
sacrifice, but I did accept it, and I suspect 
Wrangel was a little annoyed. I am 
afraid Johanna suffered a good deal. 
However, I met him in the town to-day, 
and directly he heard of our changed 
circumstances, he begged to be allowed 
to call. I could see that he had not 
really given her up in the least, and I 
foresee the happiest results from to-mor- 
row's interview.' There, Johanna! had 
I not some reason ? " 

She shook her head. " You might have 
waited to know." 

"So I might. But I had nothing to 
feed upon in the way of hope." 

" More than I had." 

" Johanna ! " he exclaimed reproachfully. 
" You might have seen how I was always 
seeking you, while it seemed to me you 
did your best to avoid me." 
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"Were you always seeking me? I 
thought " 

" What did you think ? " 

But she only answered him by a smile. 
In truth, even to him she could never touch 
upon what she had thought. Presently 
she put another question, in the form of a 
demure remark. 

" If you were so very hopeless, it seems 
to me hope grew miraculously. You took 
things very much for granted yesterday 
morning." 

" Ah, I don't know how it was," he said, 
in the same tone. " Somehow or other, the 
instant I saw you I forgot all about my 
forebodings." 

" Then, I am to thank the flood for 
opening your eyes. Pray, what should 
you have done if you had not had this 
opportunity ? " 

" Waited for the next. I should soon 
have known whether you were going to 
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marry Captain Wrangel. I was going 
back to-morrow. Now, tell me what will 
you do next ? " 

" I am sure to hear from Frans to-day, 
even if he does not come. Constans sent 
our things last night, and said she had 
forwarded the telegram to her father. 
When he comes I shall see what Hil- 
vardine wishes." 

"You must come back and be married 
from your brother's house," said the 
professor, with decision ; " and that right 
soon." 

Johanna was silent. He was peremp- 
tory, but it was a peremptoriness which 
pleased her, and this silence as they 
walked on was as sweet as the sweetest 
words could be. As she looked round 
upon the grass-lands on one side, and the 
iuvading waters on the other, it seemed 
to her that she had never before known 
what beauty meant. The freshness of the 
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morning, the eagerness of spring, the very 
homeliness of everything about her, black 
and white cows grazing, distant red roofs, 
windmills, sent glad throbs into her heart. 
Suddenly she stopped and laid her hands 
on his arm. 

" Oh, Arnold, I am so happy ! " she said, 
in a broken voice. " How can I ever 
thank God enough ? " 

He held her close to him and kissed her 
passionately. 

As she walked back, with tingling 
cheeks, and some fear that in the distant 
group every one might not be as he 
assured her they were — looking at the 
dyke, she really cared little enough for 
what might have been seen or said. Her 
heart beat high with pride and joy. The 
path which lay before her had that golden 
light shining along it which we see but 
once in a lifetime. She had never known 
it before : she asked herself whether it 
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could indeed be she to whom it was 
given, for where it was but a short time 
before all had looked grey and sunless. 
Then some other reflections came into 
her mind. Though to stay where she 
was was very sweet, she could not re- 
main longer, if only for Hilvardine's sake. 
They must leave that day, and, if no sign 
came from Frans, she would telegraph to 
Cootje, and go to the Hague. When she 
got back to the house, Hilvardine was 
hard at work helping Madame Leeflang, 
and apparently herself again. There were 
dark patches under her eyes as if she had 
not slept well, but she was in good spirits, 
and made no allusion to Johanna's early 
walk. Leeflang had been back for an 
hour or two. They were making excellent 
progress with the dyke, and directly it 
was repaired, would begin the work of 
pumping out the water. He was full of 
the praises of the young engineer, Mathius' 
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brother, who appeared to be indefatigable 
in resource. 

By-and-by Johanna called Hilvardine 
out of the house, to consult her about their 
movements, and ask her whether she were 
inclined for the Hague. 

** With your dear Madame van Weede, 
of course," said the girl grimacing. " Well, 
if you like." 

" What would you like ? " 

" All that I can't get," said Hilvardine 
cheerfully. " My dear Aunt Johanna, it is 
so dull to be content with anything else." 

" What can we do for yon, then ? " said 
Johanna, looking at her wistfully. 

"What you do for the child who cries 
for the moon. Do you think our little 
golden-haired Maria will ever cry for the 
moon ? But no — she is too sensible." 

" Dear little Maria ! " 

" Can't we have her at the Hague ? Ah, 
I see in your face that is one of my impos- 

VOL. n. 40 
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sibilities. You don't know how nice they 
all are ! " 

" Still, I do wish something short of them 
would content you." 

" Oh, so do I," said Hilvardine, leaning 
against a post and looking across the 
land. " The train must be in, and, as you 
see, heaps and heaps of people are coming 
from Alkmaar. Shall I hope that my 
father and Madame — Steen are not amongst 
them ? " 

" Then, you expect them ? " 

" Yes, I expect them. If you ask me, I 
should say they were in the fourth carriage. 
It goes so slowly that the horse must be 
very old, and Madame Steen would have 
got him at a cheaper rate than the others." 

"I should not be surprised if Madame 
van Weede came too." 

" In that case she is in the first carriage, 
which is far ahead. You will know in a 
minute." 
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Hilvardine was right. When the car- 
riage drove up, Cootje sprang out, radiant, 
and pointed to her husband. 

"Make him own that I chose well. I 
was determined to leave all those people 
behind, and to have the first of you, and I 
had ray way." 

" Oh, as usual ! " said Bemhard, laughing 
and shaking himself. 

"Luckily for you, mijnheer! But, my 
dearest Johanna, tell me, is it really true 
that you were on the very polder which 
was inundated ? Grood Heavens do you 
mean there ! " 

For, indeed, the poor water-logged farm, 
a large part of which had now fallen in, 
presented a most dreary and ruined appear- 
ance, and it is scarcely surprising that the 
idea of any one she loved being exposed to 
such a terrible fate should have touched 
the warm-hearted Cootje to tears. She 
gazed at it mutely for a minute, and then 
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covered her face with her hands. Bern- 
hard put his hand on her shoulder, and 
talked to Hilvardine till she had recovered 
herself. 

"Yes/' Johanna heard him saying, "1 
saw your father on the platform, and 
Madame Steen " 

" In a violet bonnet, which makes her look 
absolutely saflEron-colour," put in Cootje, 
removing her hands. " Quick ! let us 
talk before they come ; for Bernhard never 
allows me to get in a word. Johanna and 
Hilvardine, you will both go back with 
me to the Hague to-day. Why did you not. 
come yesterday? Johanna, I always 
thought you had almost too much sense; 
what could possess you to stay a night in 
this hateful place ? " 

Johanna was crimson. She felt herself 
the most deceitful of women. Cootje, too, 
attracted by this sudden rush of colour, 
was looking at her with amazement. 
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" We had talked of going to the Haguo 
to-day," said Johanna unsteadily. 

** Oh ! Well, do you mind waiting for 
an hour? for Bemhard has set his heart 
upon going to the dyke, and he is insuffer- 
able if he is thwarted." 

"In an hour ? That is so soon ! " cried 
Johanna. 

" My dear, do you mean to say you are 
not pining to be off ? This dismal desolate 
place ! " 

Johanna, who had begun to recover her- 
self, laid her hand on Cootje's green velvet 
pelisse, with its trimmings of sable, and 
laughed. 

" You Hague people are too grand for 
us poor northerners," she said. 

" Ah, but I believe there is something 
else," said Madame van Weede, under her 
breath ; '' never mind, I shall find out." 

She nodded gaily. Other carriages be- 
gan to rattle by ; evidently there would be 
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a crowd at the dyke to-day. Hilvardine, 
who was watching the arrivals, became 
very pale. A carriage was driving by, when 
the lady inside uttered an exclamation, 
called to the coachman to stop, and out got 
the town councillor and his wife. Frans 
was confused and agitated ; if Hilvardine 
was white, he was red, and he stammered, 
while he embraced his daughter and sister 
affectionately. The presence of Monsieur 
and Madame van Weede, however, was an 
immense assistance ; in a minute or two it 
was possible to be talking connectedly, and 
to be giving and receiving an account of 
the all-absorbing accident. Frans was quite 
iaure that some one was very much to 
blame ; he had always maintained that 
ianother system of supervision might be 
introduced. It would not surprise him if 
what had happened here were to happen 
all round the coast. 

"Mathius has got a brother engaged 
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in the waterstaat at Alkmaar," he said. 
" Those young fellows are always as con- 
ceited as peacocks, or one might get at 
him through the professor ; though no one 
knows what has become of the professor, 
do they, Anna Mie ? " 

"Professor Mathius is here," said Jo- 
hanna in a low voice. 

"Here! What an extraordinary coinci- 
dence! It is so unlike him to get leave, 
and we heard he had gone to England to 
attend a scientific meeting. Here ! You 
don't say so ! Shall we find him at the 
dyke, or where ? Where did you discover 
him ? " 

" It was he who discovered us — he and 
his brother," explained Johanna, not ven- 
turing to look up again after she had 
caught Cootje's eyes fixed upon her with 
an expression of whimsical astonishment. 
She felt as if she were proclaiming her 
story to the wide world, and yet she was 
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only relating a simple fact. " They came 
in the boats which took ns away," she 
went on desperately. 

" Well, that is the most strange thing ! " 
exclaimed her brother. 

" Not at all ! " said Madame Steen briskly. 
" What is more natural than that he should 
be with his relations ? Directly we got 
the telegram, I hoped that you might have 
had him to look after you. You know that 
we were at Amheim ? " 

No ; Johanna did not know, but she 
was grateful for the interruption, and used 
it promptly. Was it cold at Arnheim ? or 
hot ? Had Madame van Alphen returned ? 
And what messages had been sent to her ? 
Madame Steen kept up the ball of conver- 
sation, and quenched an attempt of her 
husband's to break in again with questions 
as to the professor. Madame van Weede 
strolled on a little way with Hilvardine; 
the two gentlemen began to make arrange- 
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ments for walking down to the dyke, which 
Bemhard was impatient to inspect. Then 
there were the general exclamations at sight 
of the remains of the poor farm. Monsieur 
van Weede came hack to ask what had 
hecome of the animals. Johanna told him 
the cows were turned out. in safe pastures, 
and Pieter Leeflang's fears had led him to 
place the horses in the hamlet where they 
now where. Pigs and poultry had all been 
drowned, and the carts and ricks of course 
destroyed, and spoilt hay had been floating 
about ever since. A few more questions, 
and the two started off. 

" I shall bring Mathius back," Frans 
called over his shoulder. Johanna found 
Madame Steen's shrewd eyes fixed on 
her. 

" So the professor is here," she remarked. 
" Well, Johanna, and what are you going 
to do?" 

The question was put significantly, and 
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Johanna rapidly reflected that Mathius 
would certainly inform her brother on 
their way back. " I am going to marry 
him," she said quietly. 

"And you are quite right. He will 
make an excellent husband for any one 
who does not mind marrying her master. 
I am very glad, Johanna, for I have a 
real regard for you, though you do not 
like me quite so well. If you were wise, 
however, let me tell you, you would feel 
grateful to me ; for if I had not taken 
Frans and the children off your hands, 
where would you be now? When you 
have lived longer in the world, you will 
learn that it is not always the pleasantest 
things which bring happiness to our doors. 
You are very happy now, and to what do 
you owe it ? To the flood, and to Madame 
Marken." She laughed, and walked away 
a few steps without waiting for an answer ; 
then came back and said, " You and Hil- 
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vardine will come back with us to-day, 
will you not ? " 

"We had thought of Madame van 
Weede's." 

Madame Steen considered for a moment. 
*' Let Hilvardine go with her, and do you 
come with us. You will see then for your- 
self that I shall neither beat nor starve the 
children, and that, without any profession 
of romance, your brother is very well con- 
tented." 

" I wonder at you more than at him," 
said Johanna naively. 

" Well, it was dull living alone, especially 
in summer when every one was out of the 
town. Besides, it adds to your dulness to 
be very poor, and to have to spend all the 
ingenuity of your life in making both ends 
meet. Do not look so shocked, my dear. 
I told you you would find no romance, and 
Frans is thoroughly acquainted with my 
paotives. So am I with his, for the matter 
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of that. But I think, for the present, 
Hilvardine, if she likes it, had better 
stay away — until she gets tired. She is 
thoroughly tired of this." 

" How can you tell ? " 

" I see it in her eyes. Did you really 
suppose Hilvardine was the girl to be con** 
tent with cows and windmills and polders ? 
No, Johanna ; I understand her better than 
you do. I believe we shall get on very 
well together if we are left alone. She 
will marry in a year or two, and, you will 
see, when that happens we shall be the 
best of friends." 

" It is true that I have never understood 
her," said Johanna mournfully. 

*^ How should you ? You are too simple, 
too single-minded. But you have done her 
good. All this year, there is no doubt of 
it, you have done her good." 

" By the process \^hich you describe as 
the flood and Madame Marken ? " answered 
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Johanna, with a smile. **Well, let me 
take what comfort I can." 

" Oh, a little will go a long way just 
now," said the other. 

She stood looking at her. Johanna's 
eyes were on the distant dyke; it was 
probahle that she hardly heard these last 
words. The next moment Madame van 
Weede and Hilvardine strolled back. 
Grietje had put some chairs outside in the 
sun* They all sat down ; poor sad little 
Eika, her eyes red with crying, came and 
peeped at them from Kerk's doorway. 
Hilvardine looked pale and proud. Cootje 
leant forward and said sweetly— 

"Madame Steen, has Johanna told you 
of my designs upon her and Hilvar- 
dine ? I want to carry them back to the 
Hague." 

" Hilvardine will like that, I dare say," 
said Madame Steen. " Johanna thinks of 
returning with us." 
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She carefully kept her eyes fixed on the 
ground. Hilvardine darted a reproachful 
look at Johanna. Cootje's face changed to 
blank dismay, her theories being not at 
all in favour of Hilvardine getting wliat 
she liked, particularly when she considered 
that she was to be the medium. Besides, 
she was accustomed to have her own wav- 

''Ah," she said at last, shaking her 
head, " you have stolen a march upon me. 
It isn't fair. I should not give in so 
easily if I did not know that Johanna 
would be altogether on your side. No 
old friendships will have any chance with 
her. It isn't fair." 

A horribly blank feeling swept over 
Hilvardine ; she felt as if no one wanted 
her. She would have liked to refuse going 
to the Hague, but that no other place 
seemed open. If Madame Steen had 
objected, there would have been some 
pleasure in resisting ; on the contrary, she 
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had given cheerful assent. She jumped 
up and went into the house. 

" She is disappointed," said Madame 
Steen, looking after her. 

" So am I," said Cootje, a little petu- 
lantly. 

" What am I to do ? " asked Johanna, 
distressed. 

" What you like, for once," said Madame 
Steen, smiling ; and Madame van Weede, 
recovering herself, hegan to laugh. 

"Madame Steen is right," she said. 
"It is you we ought all to he thinking 
ahout. But it's your fault. You don't 
accustom us to it." 

Johanna, however, was not at her ease. 
She reflected for a moment ; then she got 
up and followed Hilvardine, finding her 
crying her eyes out on the bed. 

" My dear ! " she exclaimed, hastening to 
her ; " what is it ? " 

" You had better go away." 
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" Not till I know more." 

"Well, do you suppose it is agreeable 
to see that woman?" Hilvardine sat up 
and pushed back her hair. 

"Not in that position," said Johanna 
softly. " But I do not think you will 
dislike her." 

" Yes, I shall, and I am glad to have 
a good reason for it." 

Johanna was silent. " Then, you will 
be glad to be at the Hague," she said 
presently. 

" Madame van Weede does not want me. 
Nobody wants me." 

"Oh, but I want you," said Johanna 
smiling. To her amazement, Hilvardine 
sprang up and flung her arms round her. 

"If you would only tell me that you 
hate me," she sobbed. " Don't you know 
how horrid I have been to you ? I can't 
even let you be happy now without be- 
grudging it to you. I helped to make 
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yoTi miserable before ; I dare say I should 
like to make you miserable now." 

" Oh no, you wouldn't," Johanna said 
smiling. "Tell me, Hilvardine, what 
would you like best to do now, if you had 
the choice ? " 

"Never to see this place again," an- 
swered the girl passionately. 

Johanna began to think that Madame 
Steen had a fine discernment. 

" I believe you would enjoy the life 
at the Hague," she said, after reflection. 

" I hate to belong to no one. I should 
like to work — to earn my own bread," 
announced Hilvardine, somewhat inconse- 
quently. " However, do not be afraid. 
I shall go to the Hague for a little while, 
and then — home." 

Johanna was a good deal relieved, 

"You will not find Madame Steen so 
difficult as you imagine," she said. " And 
there will always be our house." 

VOL. II. 41 
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'* You are very generous, Aunt Jo- 
hanna," said Hilvardine, looking at her. 

" Ah, no," said the other, smiling 
brightly. " It would be generous of me 
if I had misgivings ; I have no mis- 
givings, I tell you frankly." 

And indeed, when she thought of 
Mathius there was a confidence, a trust 
in her love, which seemed as if it could 
not admit the possibility of change in 
herself or him. It was just at this 
moment that they heard a distant shout. 
The sound was caught up and carried 
towards them by a hundred voices; 
women's in the hamlet itself rose loud 
and shrill. Grrietje called up the stairs — 

" Mejufvrouw, look out, look out ! That 
means that the dyke is saved ! " 

Johanna and Hilvardine both ran 
down. Women were waving handkerchiefs, 
children jumping about, dogs barking. 
The excitement touched point after point, 
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and answering cries were shouted from 
other hamlets. Even Grietje, whose house 
lay under those smiling waters — nay, 
more, Rika, and Jan's mother, carried 
away for the moment by the triumphal 
9utcry, waved with the rest. The energy 
of the fight, the glow of victory, carried 
everything before it, even sorrow. Cootje 
clapped her hands; her eyes sparkled. 
As for Johanna, she thrilled with pride 
to think of the part Mathius and his 
brother had had in the work. Madame 
Steen inquired of Grietje whether now 
the men would leave the place. 

"Some of them, mevrouw. My man 
has scarcely had his wet clothes off; he 
will come back, and the Heeren Mathius, 
and those who have been there so long. 
Others must go on and finish what there 
is to be done, and then the pumping wiU 
begin." 

She spoke bravely, but tears suddenly 
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stood in her eyes, and little Rika crept up 
and caught her arm. 

" They are all so pleased," she said, with 
a sob. " Think how glad Jan would have 
been ! " 

Taken from one, given to another* 
Johanna's eyes, too, filled, when she 
thought of herself and Rika. She took 
the girl's hand in hers and led her gently 
away, and let the poor thing talk of Jan 
and all that he was, and cry softly till 

some of the weight went out of her hearts 

mt at ^ * 

It was growing dusk that evening when 
the town councillor and his wife, Johanna 
and Mathius, reached Utrecht. As they 
came slowly along in the train, it seemed 
to Johanna that the beauty and peaceful- 
ness of the sky and land had never been 
equalled. For overhead the great expanse 
of sky, which by its grandeur and im- 
mensity seems to compensate for the 
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absence of large features in the landscape^ 
was golden with the last glories of the day 
— golden not with splendid and glowing 
tints, but with the delicate, indescribable 
clear saffron against which the darkness 
of the land lies softly. Every little 
canal or wayside pool reflected the quiet 
colour ; every clump of trees, every wind- 
mill, showed out against its exquisite 
background. After the turmoil and dis- 
turbance of the last days, the solemn peace 
came like a benediction to Johanna. She 
and Mathius were very silent, but they 
were next each other, one thought filled 
both their hearts. When they reached the 
station, Madame Steen took away her 
husband. 

" We will drive home, Frans, but those 
two will like to walk." 

"Let us go round by the canal, 
Johanna," said Mathius. 

All the yellow evening lights were 
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reflected in the canal, the heavy round- 
bowed boats were drawn up along the 
sides, little homely groups sat about on the 
decks, curls of blue smoke floated up from 
the small chimneys. At one comer of the 
canal two great windmills stood close 
together, with projecting wooden balconies 
and rich brown sails ; all the delicate red 
of the houses glowed in the soft intense 
light; the trees, now beautiful with a 
delicate dust of green, showed little colour, 
but an infinite loveliness of tracery against 
the sky. Yet there was something more 
for which Johanna and Mathius waited 
as they strolled along the green banks. 
They saw it at last — ^the great tower of the 
cathedral rising solemnly against the quiet 
sky. When it came into sight, they stood 
still and looked at it silently, then at each 
other. Mathius drew Johanna close to 
him and held her there — ^his own. 
" At last ! " he said ; " at last ! " 
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And from the tower of the cathedral, far 
away and soft, there came dropping down, 
as from heaven to earth, the sweet hesi- 
tating notes of the old chorale. 



THE END. 
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